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CARDINALS OF ENGLISH SEES 


WITH the elevation of the present Archbishop to the Sacred 
College the see of Westminster has seen all its rulers raised 
to the purple, Nicholas Wiseman, Henry Edward Manning, 
Herbert Vaughan, Francis Bourne, and Arthur Hinsley. 
The ancient see of Canterbury saw only four of its arch- 
bishops made Cardinals: Robert Kilwardy, Simon Lang- 
ham, Thomas Bourchier and John Morton, and of these the 
first two had to surrender their see on their promotion. 
Three others, Stephen Langton, John Kemp and Reginald 
Pole were already Cardinals when appointed Primates. 
There is no truth in the statement that Archbishops Chichele 
(1414-1443) and John Stafford (1443-1452) were Cardinals, 
though this statement, based on careless seventeenth cen- 
tury writers, has crept into so good a reference book as 
the Catholic Encyclopedia under the article, Canterbury, 
and has been several times repeated. Henry Chichele, far 
from being a Cardinal, was the cause of Pope Eugenius IV 
publishing a decree, dated 1439, declaring the precedence 
of Cardinals over all other prelates, particularly mentioning 
primates and archbishops. In this Bull, known as Non 
mediocri, the Pope tells Chichele of the displeasure with 
which he has heard that the archbishop, for close on four- 
teen years, has given precedence to the Cardinal of St. 
Eusebius, Henry Beaufort, presumably because of his royal 
birth, yet now refuses a like precedence to the Cardinal 
of St. Balbina (John Kemp, Archbishop of York). 
The Pope orders him to desist from this conduct, reminds 
him of the precedence of Cardinals over all other prelates in 
the Church, and instances the custom observed in the 
General Councils.* 





1 Bullarium Romanum, vol. i, pp. 264-6. Ed. Rome 1638 by 
Cherubini. 
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The first Cardinal to rule at Canterbury was Stephen 
Langton, who had been raised to the Sacred College in 1206 
as Cardinal Priest of St. Chrysogonus as a reward for his 
brilliant teaching at Paris. His appointment to Canterbury 
in 1207, King John’s opposition and forced surrender, are 
all well-known facts in English history, but what is not so 
generally known is that Langton was the first to divide the 
Bible into chapters, a work that rendered possible its 
division into verses and the construction of the first Con- 
cordance a task begun soon after Langton’s death, which 
took place in 1228. 

The second Cardinal associated with Canterbury was 
Robert Kilwardby, one of the foremost theologians of his 
time. A Doctor of Oxford and Provincial of the Dominicans 
from 1261 to 1272 he was in the latter year appointed to the 
see of Canterbury by Blessed Gregory X. On April 4th, 
1278, Pope Nicholas III transferred him to the Cardinal- 
Bishopric of Porto, and consequently Kilwardby resigned 
Canterbury. He died on September roth of the following 
year (1279) at Viterbo where the Pope was then residing, 
and his monumental slab can still be seen in the Dominican 
church there. Kilwardby’s appointment as Cardinal has 
puzzled English historians who for the most part have seen 
in it some censure on Kilwardby’s friendship for Edward I 
which the Pope considered in the circumstances to be incom- 
patible with the requisite zeal for the prerogatives of the 
Holy See and the rights of the Church. This seems an 
unwarrantable assumption as nothing in the recorded con- 
‘ duct of Kilwardby lends the slightest colour to such a sug- 
gestion. In fact the archbishop, like the prudent man he 
was, kept aloof entirely from politics during the whole of his 
episcopate. Continental ~veiters have urged that his promo- 
tion was due to representations made by the authorities of 
his own Order concerning his continued opposition to the 
philosophical teachings of St. Albert the Great and St. 
Thomas Aquinas, teachings then widespread amongst the 
Dominicans, but bitterly opposed by the Franciscans and 
other adherents of Augustinianism. Kilwardby had gone so 
far as to condemn at Oxford in 1277 a number of philoso- 
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phical propositions, seven of which had been advanced by 
St. Thomas; and this action left a painful impression on the 
Order as a whole. But if we consider the extraordinary 
affection in which the Franciscans were held by Pope 
Nicholas III we can scarcely see him siding in this matter 
with the Dominicans. Had he not in his youth been pre- 
sented by his father to the Seraphic Saint of Assisi, and had 
not Saint Francis foretold his election to the Papacy where 
he would be the friend and protector of his sons? And did 
not the Pope replace Kilwardby at Canterbury by the 
Franciscan John Peckham, a violent opponent of Thomism? 
Nor does it seem a tenable opinion that Edward I wished for 
Kilwardby’s removal. The objection to Englishmen re- 
ceiving the Red Hat was a later growth of Plantagenet 
cpposition to what was considered papal encroachment. It 
formed no part of Edward I’s policy, and he frankly evinced 
his pleasure when three other Oxford Dominicans were ad- 
mitted to the Sacred College during his reign.? If we have 
to seek a reason for Kilwardby’s promotion to Porto, may 
we not see in the Pope’s action a desire to honour the great 
Dominican and also to replace him, now an old man, by a 
younger and therefore more vigorous Primate? 

Exactly fifty years after Kilwardby’s admission to the 
Sacred College another Archbishop of Canterbury was made 
Cardinal, Simon Langham, a Benedictine. A great friend 
of Edward III he was by royal influence appointed in 1362 
to Ely and in 1366 to Canterbury. Two years later Blessed 
Urban V created him Cardinal-Priest of St. Sixtus, but the 
king took offence and turned Langham out of his see. The 
new Cardinal, like his predecessor Kilwardby, withdrew to 
the papal court then at Avignon, where in 1374 he was raised 
to the rank of Cardinal-Bishop of Palestrina. In the pre- 
ceding year the Canterbury monks had actually re-elected 
his as archbishop, but even had the King agreed, the Pope 
did not consider the move a wise one, and Langham re- 
mained at Avignon, where he died in 1376. He is best 









2 William Macclesfield in 1303, Walter Winterbourne in 1304, and 
Thomas Jorz in 1305. 
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remembered for his work asa builder, his principal achieve- 
ment being the completion of the cloisters at Westminster. 

Canterbury’s next Cardinal was John Kemp appointed 
to the see in 1452. He had already been a bishop thirty-five 
years, ruling in turn the dioceses of Rochester (1410), 
Chichester (1421), London (1421), and York (1426), and, 
as already mentioned, was created Cardinal-Priest of St. 
Balbina in 1439. He was translated to Canterbury in 1452, 
and by an extraordinary favour he was made a Cardinal- 
Bishop, being given the bishopric of St. Rufina, hitherto 
united to the diocese of Porto. But he was a man of nearly 
eighty years at this time and only survived his translation 
eighteen months, dying ch 22nd, 1454. Kemp was the 
first archbishop to govern the see of Canterbury as a 
Cardinal since the death of Stephen Langton more than three 
centuries ago, and both his successors wore the Red Hat. 
Thomas Bourchier, son of the Earl of Eu and Anne Planta- 
genet, grand-daughter of Edward III, very early climbed to 
eminence in the Church. At the age of eighteen he was given 
the parish of Colwich in Staffordshire, and after receiving 
other and more important benefices, was consecrated Bishop 
of Worcester ten years later (1434). At the time of his 
death, which occurred April 6th, 1486, he had therefore 
been a bishop fifty-two years, thirty-two of which he spent 
at Canterbury. A peaceful man in a troubled period he yet 
survived three changes of dynasty and the violent death of 
three kings, living to crown, in his extreme old age, the first 
Tudor. Edward IV begged Paul II to grant Bourchier the 
Red Hat in 1465, and two years later he was created 
Cardinal-Priest of St. Cyriacus. 

Bourchier’s successor,*fohn Morton, had been imprisoned 
by Richard III but escaped abroad and joined the Earl of 
Richmond whom he assisted in winning the throne. Rich- 
mond, as Henry VII, never forgot his friend, and when 
Bourchier died in 1486 obtained Morton’s appointment to 
Canterbury, and moreover persuaded Pope Alexander VI 
to make him Cardinal. Morton received the Red Hat in 
1473 with the title of Cardinal-Priest of St. Anastasia. On 
his death the Cardinalate passed to York, and Canterbury 
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saw only one more Cardinal, Reginald Pole. He had been 
in the Sacred College twenty years when elected to Canter- 
bury in 1556. His death occurred on November 17th, 1558, 
only a few hours after that of his friend and queen, Mary 
the Catholic. All his life he had battled for the reunion of 
England with the Holy See and undoubtedly could, had he 
wished, have become Pope in 1550, for a majority of the 
Cardinals were in favour of his election and had he agreed to 
allow the process of ‘‘adoration,’’ he would assuredly have 
obtained the necessary two thirds of the votes. 

The northern metropolitan see, York, had three of its 
archbishops raised to the purple, John Kemp in 14309, 
translated we have seen to Canterbury in 1452, Christopher 
Bainbridge and Thomas Wolsey. Bainbridge, appointed 
Bishop of Durham in 1507, was promoted to York in the 
year following, and sent by Henry VIII to Rome as his 
ambassador. The warrior Pontiff, Julius II, made him 
Cardinal in 1511 with the title of St. Praxedes, and immedi- 
ately despatched him as commander-in-chief of a force to 
invest the city of Ferrara, an operation in which he suc- 
ceeded. Bainbridge, who was a man of violent temper, was 
poisoned by one of his servants whom he had severely 
thrashed. Wolsey, who followed him at York, received the 
Red Hat the next year, 1515. Although he was the 
“Cardinal of York’’ he never saw that city, being, in fact, 
arrested for high treason in 1530 when approaching its gates 
for the first time. Death alone saved him from the scaffold. 
As Wolsey whilst Cardinal held together with York the sees 
of Durham, Winchester, and Bath, these sees can claim him 
as a Cardinal in their episcopal succession. 

But Durham had a Cardinal much earlier than Wolsey, 
for Thomas Langley, bishop of that see, was created 
Cardinal by Pope John XXIII in 1411. As there seemed 
no prospect of ending the Schism of the West the Cardinals 
of both the Roman and Avignon Obediences met at Pisa in 
1409 and elected Pope Alexander V, after first deposing 
Gregory XII and Benedict XIII. Alexander died in 1410, 
and his successor John XXIII, to strengthen his position, 
added a large number of prelates to the Sacred College, 
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amongst them Thomas Langley and Robert Hallam, Bishop 
of Salisbury. Neither seems to have accepted the rank, for 
a year or two later Hallam was one of the leading prelates at 
the Council of Constance, but ranked there only as bishop 
and ambassador to the English king, whilst Langley, who 
survived until 1437 claimed no precedence in England. In 
fact we find him at episcopal consecrations as assistant, not 
only to Chichele, the Archbishop of Canterbury, but even 
to Henry Beaufort, Bishop of Winchester, not yet a 
Cardinal, and moreover in the letter of remonstrance from 
Eugenius IV to Chichele, mentioned above, no reference is 
made to Chichele’s having taken precedence over Langley, a 
Cardinal of twenty-four years’ standing, but only over 
Kemp. 

A little before this, in 1408, Philip Repington, Bishop of 
Lincoln, was created Cardinal-Priest of SS. Nereus and 
Achilleus by Gregory XII, Pope of the Roman Obedience, 
but this appointment was annulled by the Council of Pisa in 
1409, and as England, together with the greater part of 
Europe, now adhered to the Pisan Obedience, Repington 
must have sacrified his new dignity. When, however, 
Gregory XII abdicated at Constance in 1415 his Cardinals 
were re-inktated, but it is doubtful if Repington reassumed 
his rank; and had he done so it is fairly certain that Henry 
V would have objected. Henry, despite his many admirable 
qualities, was often impatient of papal authority, as is wit- 
nessed by his angry refusal to allow his uncle Beaufort to 
accept the Red Hat offered by Martin V shortly after 1417, 
and Beaufort had to wait until his nephew’s death before 
entering the Sacred College. He was eventually created in 
1426 with the title of Cardinal-Priest of St. Eusebius. He 
died in 1447 in the fiftieth year of his episcopate and the 
twenty-first of his cardinalate. 

During Beaufort’s lifetime Ely had a Cardinal as its 
administrator, Louis of Luxembourg, the Archbishop 
of Rouen. Created Cardinal in 1439, he died at Ely in 
1443 where his handsome tomb in the retro-choir of the 
Cathedral can still be seen. In 1438 he had been given this 
wealthy see to balance the loss of revenue caused to the 
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diocese of Rouen by the long war in Normandy. Thomas 
Bourchier, Bishop of Worcester, was already bishop-elect 
of Ely, but surrendered his claim when Pope Eugenius IV 
and King Henry VI agreed in making Louis administrator. 
Opposition came from Archbishop Chichele, but it was dis- 
regarded. Chichele, ever jealous of his prerogatives, 
objected that it had been done without his being consulted. 

Saint John Fisher was the last suffragan of Canterbury 
to receive the Red Hat, being created Cardinal-Priest of St. 
Vitalis by Pope Paul III, on May 2oth, 1535, only a month 
before his glorious martyrdom. His learning, his sanctity, 
his devotion to duty, and his death for the faith have made 
his name second only to that of the ‘‘Blissful Martyr’’ Saint 
Thomas in the Calendar of English Saints, and have singled 
him out as one of the greatest glories of the Sacred College. 

During the early years of the sixteenth century several 
English dioceses had Italian Cardinals as their bishops, but 
none seem to have been resident. Adrian de Corneto de 
Castello appointed Bishop of Hereford in 1502, at the request 
of Henry VII was created Cardinal-Priest of St. Chryso- 
gonus in 1503, and in the following year translated to Bath 
and Wells. About the year 1490 he had spent some time in 
England and the king had chosen him for his agent in Rome, 
but there is no record of his visiting his English dioceses. 
Being judged guilty of complicity in a plot to murder Pope 
Leo X in 1517 his life was spared, but he was condemned to 
pay a heavy fine. Distrustful of such leniency, and terrified 
by the execution of his fellow-conspirator, Cardinal Petrucci, 
he secretly left Rome; whereupon, in full consistory, the 
Pope declared him degraded from the Cardinalate and de- 
prived him of all ecclesiastical benefices, including his 
bishopric of Bath and Wells, which was granted to Wolsey 
who thus became the second non-resident Cardinal of that 
see. 

The celebrated lawyer, Cardinal Campeggio, is ordinarily 
known to English historians as Wolsey’s co-legate in the 
divorce trial of Henry VIII in 1528, but he was sent into 
England as legate in 1518 to persuade Henry to join the 
proposed Turkish crusade. The king liked him and gave 
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him the see of Salisbury in 1524, but took it from him in1534 
after the final break with Rome. Campeggio, who was 
created Cardinal-Priest of St. Thomas in 1517, died in 1539. 

Worcester had no resident bishop from 1497 to 1535, the 
see being held successively by four Italian prelates, one of 
whom was Cardinal Julius de Medici, who held it in com- 
mendam in 1521. He surrendered it to Jerome Ghinucci 
on becoming Pope Clement VII in 1523. 

The historic see of London cannot boast a Cardinal in its 
long list of bishops that extends back to the days of Roman 
occupation. But the Red Hat was offered to William 
Courtenay by Pope Urban VI in 1379, an offer however 
declined. Richard Clifford, as Bishop of London, voted in 
the conclave which in 1415 elected Pope Martin V and so 
restored unity to the Church after the thirty-seven years of 
the Schism of the West. There is no doubt that Clifford was 
on this occasion a favourite candidate for the papacy. With 
him in conclave were five other Englishmen, Nicholas 
Bubwith, Bishop of Bath, John Catterick, Bishop of Lich- 
field, John Wakering, Bishop of Norwich, Thomas Spofford, 
Abbot of the Benedictine Abbey of St. Mary’s, York, and 
Thomas Poulton, Dean of York. 

As will be readily seen no English diocese, not even 
Canterbury, can compare as a Cardinalitial see with West- 
minster, but it would be a great mistake to consider the 
Cardinalate an honour conferred as a matter of course on 
the Westminster Archbishops. Pius IX had manifested his 
design of making Nicholas Wiseman a Cardinal before it 
was arranged that he should head the new hierarchy. 
Archbishop Manning ent.»1 the Sacred College in the 
eleventh year of his rule at Westmister and Archbishop 
Bourne in his ninth. Archbishop Vaughan, however, re- 
ceived the Red Hat less than a year after his translation to 
Westminster, and our present Cardinal has had to wait only 
since March 1935; but then both these prelates had long 
been prominent in the service of the Church before they 
came to London. Cardinal Hinsley’s great services for the 
Church are too well-known to relate here, but few English 
ecclesiastics have had so much experience of almost every 
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kind of priestly and episcopal work. His wonderful success 
as Papal Delegate to the vast mission fields of Africa was 
specially referred to by the Holy Father when, on December 
16th last, he conferred on him the Cardinalitial insignia. 

Eighteen other Englishmen have been members of the 
Sacred College but as, with the single exception of Newman, 
they worked in the papal curia, their history lies beyond the 
scope of this paper. England claims in all thirty-seven of 
her sons as Cardinals, twenty-two belonging to the secular 
clergy, whilst there were five Benedictines, five Dominicans, 
two Canons Regular, one Cistercian, one Franciscan and 
one Oratorian. 


WALTER GuMBLEY, O.P. 
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THE SPIRIT OF CATHOLIC ACTION 


EVEN in His manhood Christ Our Lord, being endowed 
with the fulness of grace and truth, enjoys a divine intimacy 
of love and vision which is incomparable. Since He is at 
the very apex of perfection made a “‘little less than the 
angels’’ but to Whom all things have been subjected, He 
‘tis able to save for ever them that come to God by Him.”’ 
Anointed with the glory of the Godhead the grace that is His 
is not only an endowment of His own sacred humanity but 
a fount of supernatural life which is meant to pervade all 
who are redeemed. The first among creatures to receive 
within herself the author of divine life was Mary the Mother 
of God, by whom God gives Himself to the world. ‘‘The 
Blessed Virgin,’’ says St. Thomas, ‘‘received such a fulness 
of grace that she was nearest of all to the Author of grace; 
so that she received within her Him Who is full of all grace; 
and by bringing Him forth, she, in a manner, dispensed 
grace to all.’’! And again he writes: ‘‘Indeed it is a great 
thing in any saint that he should have such an abundance of 
grace that it is enough for the salvation of many: but when 
it is so abundant as to be available for all it is in the highest 
degree, as is the case with Christ and the Blessed Virgin.’” 

By the man-becoming of God, the God-man is consecrated 
priest and anointed as king. As Mediator He has the power 
of interior influence to unite souls to God, whilst as 
Sovereign He is appointed to bring all under His sway by the 
outward government of their lives. Now is the reign of the 
Prince of Peace Who by the law of liberty gives to His 
purchased people a freedom to serve their royal master in an 
attitude of humble adoration. For if man is to be raised up 
from his ruined state he must be prepared to accept the 
whole of God’s redemptive plan whereby he is to be lifted 
up by grace to the level of God. The Incarnation is God’s 
love-unfolding of His own image and likeness, to be trans- 








1 Summa, III, 27, V ad 1. 
2 Exposition on the Hail Mary. 
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THE SPIRIT OF CATHOLIC ACTION 


ferred in His manifold reflections to all those who in humility 
gaze on Him with the eye of Faith. 

Our Lord Himself is the centre of the divine life of grace 
which is to radiate throughout the world of souls through 
the agency of the Church, His Mystical Body. His priestly 
prerogative has indeed enabled Him to reconcile ‘‘all things 
unto himself making peace through the blood of his cross,’’ 
for each member of His Body has been purchased at a price 
that is divine. The offering of sacrifice He needed not for 
Himself but for those whom by sacrifice He willed to pur- 
chase. Whilst the Priest and Victim are one there is yet a 
supreme need that those who are assembled to His sacrifice, 
should be identified with Him in making His very gestures 
of self-oblation. The Christian people have been designated 
by St. Peter as a ‘‘kingly priesthood’’ since they are brought 
within the precincts of the sanctuary wherein stands the 
altar of sacrifice, by a close partnership with Christ’s own 
sovereignty and priestly dignity. 

The destiny of the Christian soul implies not only that it 
be lifted up to the level of God but moreover that it appro- 
priate Christlike gestures expressive of self-effacement in 
God’s presence, and of the liturgy of life the centre of which 
is the worship which sacrifice offers. Herein lies the reality 
Our Lord’s own priestly power entering into the life of each. 
The sacred engraving of the Christ-like priestly character 
which sacraments give brings with it a new power for the 
sacred action of self-sacrifice in union with Him Who offers, 
and by which human life is dedicated to the worship of God. 
The priestly characters which the three great sacraments 
confer demand in the offerers of sacrifice a spiritual trans- 
formation into the life-like image of Christ the Priest. By 
this character Christ Himself is mirrored in the soul made 
like to Him whose Priesthood it shares. That perfect 
resemblance can only be achieved when the priestly power 
sacramentally received has set the whole soul in motion, and 
shaped every activity, every thought and aspiration to the 
image of Christ. The whole person is to be caught up into 
a sacrificial activity derived from Christ the Priest, by being 
made capable as His instrument-to-hand of His very ges- 
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tures. The soul which animates this dynamic outlook is 
Christian Charity, which is of the very essence of that per- 
fection which is the first and foremost object of Catholic 
Action. 

The Sovereign Pontiff has declared that Catholic Action 
cannot be separated from the Christian life. Indeed to bea 
Christian is an apostolic work. But that power of radiating 
influence being largely under the control of free will may 
become well-nigh lifeless and enfeebled, unless it is realised 
that the work of human effort combined with grace is to 
re-cast nature’s shattered image and to re-mould it on the 
model of Christ. 

The Redemptive Sacrifice by divine design has a world- 
wide influence, at once visible and invisible. But those who 
are prepared to sacrifice themselves by giving up their wills 
to the Divine Priest, are brought into the stream of sacri- 
ficial influence and in so living may impress those whom they 
meet with something of their own Christ-like features. A 
vigorous Christian life is indeed charged with a divine 
efficacy for the re-shaping of shattered members of Christ’s 
Body. 

Man made to the likeness of God carries within his nature 
an aptitude to be drawn into the Inner Life of the Three 
Divine Persons, whenever God may deign to pour forth the 
new life into his soul. Although it is historically true that 
it was never within God’s intention to endow man with 
merely natural life, yet such is the aftermath of sin that even 
the pursuit of natural goodness involves a conflict of unsatis- 
fied desires. ‘‘Adam’s sin was the most harm that ever 
was done, or even shall be, to the world’s end.’’ 

The only remedy for the ills of a sin-stricken world lies in 
the first place in the Redemptive Sacrifice of God’s only 
Son. That ‘‘amends-making is more pleasing to God and 
more worshipful, without comparison, than ever was the 
sin of Adam harmful.’’* But there yet remains to each 
individual not so much the super-imposing of grace but 





3 Julian of Norwich, Revelations, Ch. 29. 
4 Julian of Norwich, Revelations, ch. 29; cfr. St. Thomas Summa II, 


48, II, where the same idea is expressed. 
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rather the re-gaining of self-mastery through the conquest 
by grace of fallen nature. In spite of sin the image of God 
once engraven cannot be effaced but only veiled. The 
supernaturalizing of life implies an unveiling and a still 
further deepening of the divine impress which even fallen 
nature holds. The true and perfect pattern upon which the 
features of God may be remodelled is the God-man ‘vho 
Himself is the image of God. ‘‘And like as we were like- 
made to the Trinity in our first making, our Maker would 
that we should be like Jesus Christ, our Saviour, in heaven. 
without end, by the virtue of our again-making.’’® 

By the reception of Baptism and Confirmation, and in a 
further degree through the Priesthood, a priestly seal at once 
life-like and efficacious is implanted, whereby the Holy 
Spirit may fashion the soul so that it may become configured 
to the image of the Son. 

A person is not completely upright and true unless he 
holds before him the divine ideal as shown forth by the 
Word Incarnate. ‘‘True,’’ says St. Thomas, ‘‘as applied to 
life is used inasmuch as a man fulfils in his life that to which 
he is ordained by the Divine Intellect.’ We are bidden 
already by St. Paul ‘‘to put on the mind of Christ’’ to form 
in our minds a lifelike image of Him with His virtues and 
perfections which are to be made our own, by that self-same 
image being in consequence imprinted on the will and the 
emotions. The key to this Christo-centric attitude is the 
learning to think in a Catholic way about revealed truth in 
its application to everyday life. But all human endeavour 
if it is to be made holy must be intermingled with prayer. 
Indeed prayer directed heavenwards is the messenger of the 
heart drawing the desires after it. As such it is the fiery 
breath of a soul supernaturally alive and energized by a 
vitality within itself. The inward glances towards God in 
the midst of occupation minister to the fire of charity and 
make it to be the life-giving soul of all other virtues, 
directing them Godwards with loving purpose. Virtues so 








5 Julian of Norwich, ibid. ch. ro. 
6 Summa I, 16, III, ad 3. 
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animated become the very springs of inward vitality and 
the channels of an outward Catholic Action. 

Right understanding of Christian teaching far from being 
a mere luxury is integral to the soul’s life. It was part of 
St. Dominic’s genius in founding his Order to have the 
realisation that true holiness in harmony with Christ as 
exemplar must of necessity be rooted and founded on know- 
ledge. He was moreover fully aware of the need of being in 
touch with contemporary thought, and perhaps still more 
with the society in which he lived. He could have scarcely 
been unconscious of his own daring in making the world his 
cloister. Yet he was prepared to run the risk of criticism 
and condemnation, since to win souls to Christ necessitates 
the interplay of mind with minds, so that they may be 
galvanized into Christian thinking. For the achievement of 
this noble end and to fire others by appealing to the heart 
through the mind, study or even erudition will not suffice. 
St. Dominic knew because he was already likened to his 
Master, that with learning must be fused a willingness to 
give oneself and to be spent without counting the cost. In 
fact every type of active apostolate must be prompted by 
a tireless generosity set aflame by the spark of zeal behind. 
This is the ardent and unselfish spirit, inherited from Christ 
the Priest, and shared by those who bear His image which 
should animate all Catholic Action. In this way Catholic 
Action is nothing less than a spontaneous outcome of Chris- 
tian living, whereby the minds and hearts of men and 
women are prepared for the coming of the Lord to reign over 
them. 

In the divine economy for bringing the world back to God 
Our Blessed Lady the Mother of God occupies a most exalted 
position as the most glorious member of her Son’s Mystical 
Body. Not only does she show herself a close companion 
of Our Saviour both in time and in eternity, but her presence 
is set before us that we may be shaped to the likeness of her 
who of all creatures is the most perfect mirror wherein may 
be seen reflected the beauty of the divine countenance. 
‘‘Jésus-Christ crucifié se reflétait dans le coeur de sa Mére; 
mais il ne se reflétait pas seulement avec tous ses douleurs: 
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THE SPIRIT OF CATHOLIC ACTION 


il se reflétait en elle avec tous ses gloires et tous ses titres.’’? 
The close likeness which nature yielded between the Son and 
His Mother only shines more brilliantly under the influence 
of nature and of grace by their constant living in the com- 
pany of each other. 

Although it be true that ‘‘the interior influence of grace 
can come from Christ alone, whose humanity united to the 
Divinity has the power of justifying’’® yet ‘‘she is to be most 
highly revered because of her affinity to God.’’? Further, 
“‘because the Blessed Virgin brought forth the Redeemer of 
mankind, she is also in a manner the most tender Mother of 
us all, whom Christ Our Lord deigned to have as His 
Brothers.’’*® She is both Mother of God and Mother of 
men." ‘‘Our Lady is our Mother in whom we are all en- 
closed and of her born in Christ.’’2 The Incarnation was 
in very truth the consummation of a mystic union with the 
entire human race,’® but even this spiritual wedlock was 
subordinated to the free consent of His Mother, who by her 
“‘fiat’’ gave her answer as representative of all humanity." 
Again the present reigning Pontiff has recently drawn special 
attention to the Mother of God and her Rosary, which he 
describes as ‘‘wonderfully taught by St. Dominic not with- 
out the inspiration of the Virgin Mother of God.’’ And 
as in times past the Rosary was instituted against anti-social 
heresies, so in the midst of present evils this garland of prayer 
may be taken up as a weapon. Therein may be contem- 
plated the Son in His Mother’s company both in joy and in 
sorrow, that pondering on their mysteries we may learn to 
imitate what they contain, by allowing them to be reflected 
in ourselves. ‘‘May the virginity and life of Mary be 
depicted for you as though in an image, after the manner of 
a crystal in which shall be reflected the comeliness of chastity 





7 Unpublished MS. of Mére Marie Deluil-Martiny quoted in La Sainte 
Messe by Dom Eugéne Vandeur, p. 96. 
8 Summa III, 8, VI. 
9 ibid. Ila IIae, 103, IV, ad 2; and I, 25, VI, ad 3. 
10 Leo XIII, Encyclical Octobri mense. 
11 Pius X, Encyclical Ad diem illum. 
12 —e of Norwich, ch. 57. 
13 XIII, loc. cit. 
14 Summa, III, 30, I. 
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and the model of virtue.’’® 

It must be only too clear to all that a mere veneer of 
religion is not vigorous Christianity, nor is it able to with- 
stand the organised forces of a paganism which is at work 
around us, and threatening the very structure of society. 
The Holy Father does not hesitate to warn his children that 
‘hostile forces, impelled by the spirit of evil, do not content 
themselves with mere clamour, but unite all their strength 
in order to carry out at the first opportunity their nefarious 
designs.’’?6 

There is danger of self-complacency in the possessors of 
the God-sent gift of Faith, and of a forgetfulness that belief 
is the acceptance of a Person. Moreover the work of 
Christian apostolate involves much more than the spread of 
a body of truths so that they may be lodged on the surface 
of other minds. As Newman profoundly remarked, ‘‘every 
part of the Truth is novel to its opponent; and seen detached 
from the whole, becomes an objection.’’” Here even the 
mastery of truth when blended with zeal may fall short of 
the mark. In addition there is need of a Catholic culture 
which is mellowed by experience, lending to large-hearted- 
ness a depth of vision and a Christlike sympathy for all 
those into whose lives Christ is to be brought. 

Still further we may remark with Newman that the 
unfolding of Truth when divorced from personal virtue 
possesses little or no responsibility and small power to con- 
vince unwilling minds. It is personal influence gathered 
from close membership in Christ’s Mystical Body which 
will make men subject to the kingly sway of Our Lord, for 
they will become aware of His presence before them, ‘‘while 
they themselves would be changing into that glorious Image 
which they gazed upon, and be in training to succeed him 
in its propagation.’’* Though such human instruments of 
the divine purpose may be few they are enough to bring 
to perfection God’s ‘‘noiseless work.’’ 

AMBROSE FARRELL, O.P. 





15 St. Ambrose De Virginbus, Lib. I, cap. ii. 

16 Caritate Christi Compulsi, May 3rd, 1932. 

17 Sermon, The Means of Propagating the Truth, 19. 
18 ibid. 34. 
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LA BOURGEOISIE CHRETIENNE 


THE analysis of the present Catholic position in France, 
with its hopes and fears for the future, as presented by the 
Marquis d’ Aragon in the January issue of BLACKFRIARS was 
both interesting and inspiring. On one point however he 
was rather reticent. Certain it is that in large measure the 
apostasy of the working class in that country was due to the 
fact that quite a number of employers were practising 
Catholics. In their own circles, in their families and in all 
that concerned the practice of religious duties, they were 
without reproach. But this did not prevent them, with a 
few notable exceptions of whom the most glorious example 
was Léon Harmel, from being ‘‘amoral liberalists’’ in their 
treatment of the workers. Harmel, writing to a priest 
friend, described them thus: ‘‘They are little Louis XIVs, 
in their factories and in their towns. Their ideas go no 
further than the patronage, and the publication of new ideas 
for the education of the people, for popular initiative, and 
for devotion to the working class, seems monstrous to them.’’ 
How can one blame the workers for associating Catholicism 
and wage-slavery? The struggle of the C.F.T.C. (Christian 
Trade Union) to play its proper part in the relations between 
Capital and Labour in France is sufficient proof that Rerum 
Novarum found many stony hearts among French em- 
ployers. The result of this was that apostasy which Pius 
XI termed the greatest scandal of the twentieth century. In 
1928 a long and careful enquiry elicited the disastrous in- 
formation that the proportion of workers who had remained 
Catholic or even sympathetic was as low as 5% in Paris and 
its surroundings, while in the North 80% of the workers in 
factories owned by Catholics belonged to the two Socialist 
unions which have since united to form the Front Populaire. 

It is abundantly clear that the progress of the Church’s 
social teaching will be hampered to a large extent so long as 
there remain Catholic employers who are not willing to 
admit the social implications of Catholicism. And this 
not merely for France, but for England, for America and 
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for every country where there are Catholic employers. How 
often has one heard the reproach! One explains the Chris- 
tian social teaching, the mutual duties and rights of Capital 
and Labour, to a well-disposed workingman, Catholic or 
not. The response as often as not is: ‘‘Yes, that’s all very 
well. But look at X who owns the mill where they won’t 
recognize the Union; and Y who sacked two men last week 
because their families had grown and they asked for a rise; 
and Z who pays starvation wages to his office staff.’’ And 
the unfortunate thing is that X and Y and Z are all highly 
respectable Catholics, occupying the pharisaical seats in 
their parish church, sitting on committees for Catholic 
charities, and appearing as representative Catholics. This 
is true in England, it is true in France, it is true in America. 
It is therefore one of the most important problems to be faced 
in all these countries, and there can be but one answer to it: 
Catholic Action. 

Undoubtedly, says Pius XI in Quadragesimo Anno, the 
first and immediate apostles of the working-men must them- 
selves be working-men, and in response to this we have the 
magnificent example of the J.O.C. This movement is the 
hope of the Church wherever it exists, and in France and 
Belgium to-day it is the leaven which will christianize the 
whole mass of the working class. God grant that it will be 
so in England, too, with the Young Christian Workers who 
are as yet at the beginning of their crusade. But the Pope 
goes on to affirm that the apostles of the industrial and com- 
mercial world should themselves be employers and mer- 
chants, in other words there must be Catholic Action for 
businessmen. From this it would appear that friendly 
societies of Catholic businessmen are not enough, that 
occasional protestations of their belief in Rerum Novarum 
and Quadragesimo Anno will not do. What is needed is an 
organised apostolate with all that it implies. We certainly 
have societies and organisations which bring our Catholic 
employers together, which form them into distinctive cor- 
porative Catholic groups, but at times one feels that perhaps 
they are not so very different from their neutral counter- 
parts. Their distinctive note is most certainly their Catholic- 
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ism; but it is no more than a note, it is not an animating 
principle informing every thought, word and deed. This 
must not be interpreted as a criticism of these societies, 
which without doubt have done their best and more than 
could be expected in the circumstances. But surely these cir- 
cumstances are such as to rule out the principle which might 
be cited: Fas est ab hoste .. . 

That being so, we must learn from inside the camp and 
not outside it. The J.O.C. started in Belgium according to 
a system which suited that nation, but it had within it such 
a large common denominator of essential Catholicism that 
it soon passed the borders of the country which gave it birth. 
Now there are but few countries where it does not exist, or 
is not in preparation, always allowing for the necessary 
adaptation to suit different mentalities and temperaments. 
One wonders if there is a similar formula and technique for 
the class of Catholics at the other end of the scale. It is my 
purpose here to describe a movement which seems to have 
within it some of this common denominator, and which at 
the very least should serve to stimulate thought and discus- 
sion, and perhaps even action. The two defects which I 
would indicate immediately, because they provoke objec- 
tion, are that the movement is French and that as yet it is in 
its infancy, having lived for only six years in one particular 
region, the industrial north of France. In reply I would 
point out that neither of these defects is inherent in the 
method or technique and, answering case by case, would 
cite the J.O.C. which began with a handful of young people 
in a suburb of Brussels and is now, within fifteen years, la 
J.0.C. mondiale. 

This new movement of industrialists is known as La 
Bourgeoisie Chrétienne, a name which calls forth the 
immediate caveat that ‘bourgeoisie’ has not acquired in 
French the same pejorative sense as it has on importation 
into English. It began with four ‘‘DONTS.’’ The first of 
these was: Don’t start on the world of business men bran- 
dishing the argument from authority. It is of little use to 
say we have the authorities on our side, because when 
authority commands anything, the adhesion to that com- 
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mand and the act of obedience which it concerns must be 
given freely. It is the order which God has established be- 
tween Himself and us, and it is not for us to upset this order 
in our relations to others by importing an element of coer- 
cion which is foreign to the free nature given to us as a 
birthright. In a word, nobody whether employer, worker, 
student or drone should be press-ganged into Catholic 
Action. Therefore the method of setting up a complete 
programme on paper and then searching for people who 
will be forced willy-nilly to supply the human element is as 
wrong as can be for Catholic Action. Catholic Action is an 
organism, and as such must grow cell by cell and must not 
be forced by hot-house methods. 

The second of these precautions was: Do not initiate this 
apostolate in the business world for an object outside it; 
if the final end of your Catholic Action for employers is, for 
example, that they may treat their workers better 
you do not understand Catholic Action. The end of any 
form of specialised Catholic Action is the good of the class 
who are taking part in the apostolate. It is true that these 
exterior objectives may be, and often should be, secondary 
ends. But the fact remains that if the apostles of the 
industrial and commercial world are themselves employers 
and merchants, they must work for the good of their own 
milieu. Their object is to win their milieu for Christ, and 
to interpose any other object directly is to sabotage the 
apostolate. 

The third precaution flows naturally from the preceding 
one, namely that the object must not be restricted to social 
questions, still less to the even more delimited field of the 
relations between Capital and Labour. This would be an 
error on many scores, an error of tactics, of proportion, and 
most certainly a psychological error. It would be an error of 
tactics because one would be beginning on the problem 
which is at once the most delicate and the most complex. 
For in this problem is contained the greatest of all difficulties, 
that of adapting principles to practice, the ideal to the real. 
Moreover it is clear that this approach has not the same 
appeal to a business man as to a working man. To the 
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latter it is a question of bread and butter, perhaps not even 
of butter; while to the former it is something rather abstract, 
rather in the order of the quixotic, as things are. With 
the worker one finds it easier to make contact on social ques- 
tions and work back to the principles, and to the Principle, 
Christ. It is due to a lack of proportion, for it is viewing the 
whole of life from one angle, an angle which is important 
but which is not the alpha and omega of Christianity. Added 
to this it errs psychologically in mistaking the cause for the 
effect, for the amelioration of our social system depends 
ultimately, as Pope Pius XI has said, on a reform of self, on 
the personal Christian revolution. Once this is achieved it 
spreads its influence through the whole of one’s actions, 
social, family, political, friendly, all of them. We have not 
to tinker but to set alight the beacon of integral 
Catholicism. 

The fourth ‘‘Don’t’’ touches a defect to which we are very 
prone: Do not let speechmaking form the main part of the 
work. Do not get people together to harangue them, or 
even to speak to them sweetly and gently. We are shouted 
at so much to-day, by the press, by the giants of the screen 
and by the radio, that one more shout does not make much 
difference either way. People have become used in this 
age to imbibe their knowledge in tabloid form. They will 
not sit and listen to a ready-made programme of what they 
must and must not do. What they do wish to do is to be 
able to speak their minds, to open out their thought, and to 
exchange views with others in positions and situations like 
or akin to their own. What they do ask for is not informa- 
tion or indoctrination handed out from a platform, but to 
make contacts, contacts particularly in the realm of ideas. 

In brief this was the negative attitude of the handful of 
people who wished to start Catholic Action in their own 
social group, that of Catholic employers.1 One might note 
too in passing that they did not apply to their Bishop for 
some ready-made scheme, but set about forming themselves 





1 See in this connection the series of articles which appeared from the 
n of Paul McGuire in ‘‘The Catholic Herald’’ during January on 
ve-Catholic Action. 
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so that they would be sooner or later fit subjects for formal 
Catholic Action, providing the matter to which the Bishop 
could add the form. 

The movement began with a small group of five and a 
priest, and they went to work in the manner recently des- 
cribed by Pius XI in his letter of March 28th, 1937, to the 
Mexician Bishops (Nos es muy): ‘‘This work of yours will 
become profound and strong in so far as it eschews all pub- 
licity and clamour and is the enemy of hustling methods, 
growing actively and silently, even though its flowering and 
fruit may not come for some time and even then may not be 
over brilliant, just as the seed which lies hid in the earth in 
apparent repose is really preparing a new and vigorous 
plant.’’ First of all, they took the Pope at his word when 
he called the J.0.C. ipsa forma germana Actionis Cath- 
olicae, and set to work to transpose and adapt its methods to 
their own milieux. So that now after seven years of experi- 
ence and experiment they are able to report that they were 
not mistaken and that the method of the J.O.C. ‘‘is exactly 
transposable to the adult milieux of the bourgeoisie.”’ 

The method may be reduced, in its simplest analysis, to 
a consideration of three terms: the agents, i.e., those con- 
cerned; the end in view; the means to be employed. With 
regard to the first the movement had to grow out of the 
milieu itself, it had not to be imposed but grow from inside 
and from below, being a representative group of the class to 
which they belonged. Thus immediately the slogan, first of 
the J.0.C. and then of every other form of specialised 
Catholic Action, became that of the Bourgeoisie Chrétienne: 
Entre eux, avec eux, par eux, pour eux. 

The end in view, the goal to which they were striving, 
was the good of their milieu. Simply and yet comprehen- 
sively it was the complete rechristianisation of the whole of 
their class. Simple because of its single-mindedness, yet 
comprehensive because in this plenary object no partial 
objects were omitted or suppressed. All had their place: 
family life, social life and professional life. By this it rises 
superior to all petty differences whether of persons or of 
parties, and is a fit instrument of the apostolate to penetrate 
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and to conquer the class of society in which it is born and 
in which it grows. 

This object is an ideal, and we can add to idealism of end 
realism of means. It is the enquiry method: enquéte pour 
conquéte. This will immediately give rise to misgivings in 
the reader’s mind, for with the abundance of forms which 
one is called to fill in at every stage of life the idea of a 
questionnaire, even more personal than the preliminary to 
obtaining a passport or a driving licence, is repugnant. But 
this perhaps will be dissipated by a word of explanation. 
The enquiry, or questionnaire, is nothing more or less than 
an aid to discussion; it is a means of directing the discus- 
sions held in group meetings and preventing them from 
wandering off into aimless by-paths. The object of the 
enquiry is to enable the members of the group, first to know 
themselves, and then to know, inthe sense of viewing 
objectively, their own surroundings. The value of this lies 
in the fact that the majority of us are in greater or less 
degree impregnated with the spirit of the world, and find it 
very hard to stand aside and look at this world we live in. 
Until we know the enemy we have to conquer, it is but little 
use planning campaigns of action—therefore we must see, 
see straight and see clearly. This is the beginning of real- 
ism, for we are in direct contact with reality and yet apart 
from it. The next stage is to infuse our idealism with reality, 
and this is done by a judgment: the impact of ideas on facts. 
Here the passage is made from what ts to what ought to be, 
principles are mingled with life and life with principles. The 
conclusion to this is inexorable, namely that the task of 
the apostles who thus form themselves and are formed by 
this method is to exert the whole of their energies to accom- 
plish this change. They know the reality, they know where 
and how and why it must be conquered—it is for them to 
act. 

In seven years the five members have grown into two 
hundred and fifty, their ecclesiastical assistants from one to 
twelve, and in June 1937 they were officially recognized 
(consecrated, they say) by their Bishop as the movement of 
Catholic Action of the Bourgeoisie Chrétienne. Perhaps the 
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best way of appreciating their work is to consider what they 
have done, what for instance was the subject of their studies, 
of their enquiries during the year 1936-1937. The general 
title for the year was ‘‘The Christian conception of the busi- 
ness life,’’ a subject of vital and universal importance. This 
subject was discussed in each of the twenty-three groups, 
and their findings were combined in two papers read at the 
annual meeting held a few months ago. The first of these 
was ‘‘The conception of business life’’ as it exists in our 
milieu, and divided quite simply into two sections: The 
natural reasons for our professional activity; and the super- 
natural reasons. 

The first of these begins with rather startling words: 
Lacordaire once said: Notre siécle périt parcequ’il ne 
réfléchit pas. What would he say to-day! With this as 
their watch-word and encouragement they proceed to state 
the four natural reasons for their avocation: their family, 
the honour of the firm, the attraction which their particular 
business has for them, and the idea of profit. It becomes 
clear that for many their family is really the base of their 
profession. Once they have married, care of and provision 
for their children become primary aims of their life, motiva- 
ting their every action. They wish to pass on to their children 
what they themselves received from their parents, and more if 
possible. This is inherent in human nature, but perhaps 
is often accepted as such without advertence to the dangers 
which it carries with it. Nevertheless it is comforting as an 
indication that we are not faced with individual egoism but 
rather with a great love and charity which, with tact and 
care, can be turned to the good of the whole of society. 

The honour of the firm too is quite laudable, though 
sometimes it becomes such a blind devotion as to exclude 
other motives, and grown cold and de-humanised. It can 
pre-dominate to the detriment particularly of family life 
which is so essential. Partly connected with this is the 
natural attraction which certain men feel for the profession 
they exercise. Many are the cases of men who could retire 
in comfort but will not and cannot, so enthralled are they 
by the ‘‘mystique’’ of their business. 
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Nevertheless the instability of the modern economic 
regime is tending more and more to subordinate these three 
motives to the idea of profit. In fact these industrialists 
affirm that ‘‘profit . . . in the modern regime is the 
primary end of all the activity of the head of any business 
firm, even though it is not always the consequence.’’ 
Formerly, under the regime of the corporations of artisans, 
it was simply the remuneration for services rendered. 
Nowadays profit is the result of a very complex system of 
buying, selling and speculating. But the struggle, one might 
almost say the battle, in which the industrialist must engage 
earn for him the right to his legitimate profit, and so one 
cannot condemn the profit-motive; it is inseparably mixed, 
at present, with the struggle for a market for one’s goods. 
It is its consequences which bring trouble, for ‘‘we are in 
a vicious circle: the money which we earn creates needs, 
and these needs in their turn demand ever-increasing earn- 
ings.’’ Worst of all, the mentality which judges the value 
of a man by his bank balance is very widespread and helps 
to keep alive and stimulate the profit-motive.? 

Touching the supernatural motives for their professional 
activity, the members consider the idea of God in business life, 
and the idea of one’s neighbour. With sorrow they have to 
admit that at present there is no place for God and that the 
only rules of natural morality observed are negative ones. 
The conclusion is that dans les affaires les plus honnétement 
gérées, tout n’est pas beau, tout n’est pas pur. Is it all 
astonishing then that, forgetting Christ, many Catholic 
business men are also tempted to forget His members? 
Their great defect is individualism, legacy of the economic 
liberalism of the last century, which blinds them to the 
demands of the Common Good. This has been shown quite 
clearly by their incomprehension of the Trades Unions and 
their unwillingness to co-operate, despite the many papal 
directives and appeals. Yet in summing up there is a strong 
note of optimism. All of these defects can be changed into 
virtues, for Catholic Action wishes to elevate not to destroy: 





2 Cf., at the other end of the scale, the protest of Isabelle Riviére in 
“Sur le devoir de l'imprévoyance.”’ 
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non solvere sed adimplere. The horizon of the spirit which 
works for family alone can be widened to include the whole 
of society. Pride in one’s firm can often be changed into or 
joined to the ambition to serve. The attraction of work, 
of order and of method, can find plenty to occupy it in the 
organisation of the profession. Profit can become what it 
was once before—the just remuneration for services 
rendered. Again, on the supernatural plane, God is often 
given first place in personal and family life, and this can be 
enlarged to include professional life too. Finally, the doc- 
trine of the Mystical Body, known and lived, will go far to 
make each regard the other, not as competitor, rival or 
servant, but as brother in the one Christ. Such is the 
inspiring conclusion of the first half of the report on the 
year’s work. 

The second deals with ‘‘The discoveries we have made in 
the course of our enquiries, 1936-1937,’ and deals with 
three spheres of action: social, economic and supernatural. 
In the social sphere, it was discovered, the idea of the 
Common Good was either not known or in practice ignored. 
Therefore this question was studied, and in particular its 
consequence of service: How it alone, from a human point 
of view, legitimised the authority exercised by an employer, 
and how unless service of others is at the base of his philo- 
sophy an employer can have no pride in his position. In 
the economic order too the new idea, which many only 
understood for the first time, was that of service. Till then, 
dominated by the false economic theories of the liberals, they 
had only envisaged two kinds of association, and both for 
defence. The one was an association of employers to com- 
bat the pretensions of their workers, the other for regulating 
one or other branch of production against competitors. After 
this enquiry, as a result of it, they have realised that for a 
Christian social order collaboration must take the place of 
defence, and service be substituted for domination. In 
respect of the supernatural order it is observed that an 
atheist searching for natural means of bettering human con- 
ditions could eventually discover this idea of service; but 
he could never discover that which would complete his pro- 
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LA BOURGEOISIE CHRETIENNE 


gramme, and which these industrialists affirmed was their 
greatest discovery: that in giving man the opportunity of 
work God wished to associate him with His work of creation, 
and to associate him with the work of Redemption. All 
men being associated with the work of God, they are joined 
together among themselves, given a corporate unity in the 
Mystical Body of Christ. They conclude by recalling the 
words of the Pope on the application of this sublime doctrine 
to the social question: ‘‘If then the members of the social 
body be thus restored, and if a true directive principle of 
social and economic activity be re-established, it will be 
possible to say, in a sense, of this body what the Apostle 
said of the Mystical Body of Christ: ‘From him the whole 
body, welded and compacted together throughout every 
joint of the system, part working in harmony with part— 
(from him) the body deriveth its increase, unto the building 
up of itself in charity.’ ”’ 

The foregoing brief summary of the work of la Bourgeoisie 
Chrétienne may be sufficient to show the spirit that animates 
it, sufficient too to show that it is not without interest for 
English-speaking countries. It is not a model, for it is still 
evolving towards a more perfect technique, but it is a brave 
experiment which commands our interest and respect. 
Moreover, it demonstrates a spirit which working on similar 
lines to the J.O.C. and with a similar end in view will 
eventually conquer the disruptive forces which at present 


threaten every phase of social life in France. 
T.O.S.D. 


I am deeply indebted to M. Pierre Bayart for both the 
matter and inspiration of this attempt to describe a move- 
ment of which he is at once the inspirer and the guiding 
spirit.—Author. 
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PSYCHOLOGY DOWN THE AGES! 


LIKE other sciences which have gradually emerged from a 
pre-scientific state, psychology arose when man began to 
ruminate on the mystery of life and the ways of human 
beings. The general facts of knowing, striving, feeling, 
desiring, willing, and so forth, were recognized and expressed 
in the common sense of people and expressed in perhaps a 
crude form in the customs language—folk-lore and myths of 
early times. In the attempt on the part of thinkers to find 
a rational explanation and a systematic grouping of such 
facts lay the beginnings of scientific psychology, the science 
of the psyche. 

Professor Spearman traces the rise of psychology and the 
course it has taken throughout the ages to the present day, 
carrying the reader pleasantly and not too arduously 
through the intricacies of opposing ideas and theories as 
these have in successive epochs come to the fore. 

Much that was known and clearly expressed concerning 
the psyche by philosophers of old has in the course of time 
either fallen into obscurity or been vigorously opposed by 
newer theories, which have frequently departed from the 
strong foundation in common sense so conspicuous in many 
an older but neglected doctrine. An outstanding merit of 
this treatise lies in rescuing the teaching of the ancients, of 
Plato and Aristotle, of Aquinas and the schoolmen, from 
this neglect, and confronting it with the efforts of modern 
psychology, to the advantage in many cases of the older 
teaching. 

Commencing with an enquiry into the original meanings 
attributed to the word ‘‘psyche’”’ or “‘soul,’’ the author goes 
on to examine the general problems and methods of psycho- 
logical science, its gradual separation from physiology and 
philosophy, and final emergence as an independent, or 
rather, to be more accurate, a self-subsisting branch of 
human science. Here we indeed encounter a disconcerting 





1 Psychology down the Ages. By C. Spearman, F.R.S. 2 vols. 
(London: Macmillan & Co., 1937; 308.) 
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paradox in that to-day, whilst this subject is being lauded on 
all sides as the important science, psychologists are divided 
into a multitude of camps, representing an almost chaotic 
confusion of opinions and theories, to the bewilderment of 
the student embarking on this study. It is not difficult to 
see that the chief source of diversity lies in the lack of a 
sound guiding metaphysic. The conclusion is evident even 
though in these volumes no general metaphysical theory is 
offered for our acceptance. But since the aim of the author 
lies in tracing the course of psychology rather than in ex- 
pounding any particular general philosophical doctrine, this 
would have gone beyond the limits of strictly historical 
statement. 

After this preliminary survey of what psychology, gener- 
ally speaking, is seeking and how it is doing so, we come to 
the problems of mental structure or constitution. The first 
great achievement in this direction—dominating all early 
psychological literature, and, if less explicit, still extremely 
potent to this day—has been what we may broadly call the 
doctrine of ‘‘faculties.”” In what sense can the psyche or 
soul be said to be divided into parts, constituents or powers? 
This question was acutely treated by both Plato and Aris- 
totle, and later by Aquinas. The doctrine of faculties fell 
into disrepute at the time of the Renaissance, and in the 
current literature of to-day is often looked upon as un- 
scientific. The expression ‘‘faculty psychology’’ being used 
rather as a term of reproach. Nevertheless the notion of 
faculties persists in such expressions in common use as 
capacities, abilities, and the like. The first of such faculties 
or powers is naturally that of Intellect which, at one time 
raised to a sublime and unique place in the constitution of 
the psyche, gave way to a revival of ancient ‘‘sensist’’ doc- 
trines in which all knowledge is supposed to be derived from 
and to consist exclusively in sensory perception. To-day the 
controversy turns once more on the concept of intellect and 
intelligence. Intellect was formerly taken to mean a power- 
intelligence, this power in its actual exercise. With the 
advent of intelligence tests it has become necessary to 
examine closely what in such tests corresponds to an estima- 
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tion of intelligence as distinct from other abilities such as 
memory or attention. In general the intellectual faculties 
were sharply distinguished from the sensory-faculties and 
included under the general heading of cognitive powers. 
Over against them are the faculties which regard the func- 
tions of the psyche concerned with striving, desiring, feeling, 
willing and doing, to which Aristotle gave the term 
“‘orexis,’’ and of late years re-introduced into psychology, 
to cover that which in an earlier psychology used to be 
known as appetite, will, and passion. 

The psyche is shown to have an oligarchic structure con- 
sisting of interrelated faculties which in no-wise impair its 
essential unity. Without some such theory of its constitu- 
tion we are faced with chaos. 

The structure of the psyche can now be analysed or dis- 
sected into elementary constituents, beginning with those 
which are most in evidence to common-sense, namely, 
sensory perception in its various forms, the perception of 
relations, and ways of regarding. Thence the enquiry is 
directed to thought and mental dynamics, or ‘‘orexis.’’ The 
teaching of St. Thomas Aquinas on voluntary action, which 
starts with the question whether in human acts there is any- 
thing voluntary, introduces this important subject, the lead- 
ing conceptions of which are summarized in a useful and 
clear scheme of the main divisions of the psyche. The status 
of feeling and emotion as mental states is next subjected to 
analysis, and is followed by a discussion of ‘‘units’’ or 
‘‘complexes’’ of behaviour, which in turn leads to the very 
modern—in emphasis at least—notion of unconscious mind. 

In the earlier chapter on what Psychology is about, it 
is the conscious mind which is therein mainly envisaged; but 
does this cover the entire subject? The notion of uncon- 
scious mind or mental activity is not so new as might be 
imagined from the perusal of contemporary psychological 
literature, though it has acquired largely by the investiga- 
tion of Freud, Jung and others an importance which seems 
almost to outweigh all other aspects of psychological science. 
In reality historical enquiry reveals the idea of unconscious 
mental activity to have been at least implied in the earlier 
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psychologies; and later, from Leibnitz onwards became 
more explicit, as may be seen in the writings of Herbaert, 
Hamilton, Hartmann and others. The doctrine of uncon- 
scious mind has received further support as well as elucida- 
tion from the study of the ‘‘Neuroses’’ and other forms of 
“abnormal’’ mental behaviour. From the preceding 
analysis and synthesis one important item has had to be 
omitted, namely, the actor in the play—the Self or ‘‘I’’. All 
mental as well as bodily activity is in common-sense 
language referred to an individual denoted by ‘‘I,’’ ‘‘You,”’ 
and so forth. One speaks of ‘‘myself, ’’ ‘‘ourselves,’’ and 
so forth. But in what does this ‘‘self’’ consist? How does 
one arrive at a knowledge of the Self or Ego? Philosophers 
have argued copiously over this problem, but scientific 
demonstration of a ‘‘self’’ active in thought and volition has 
been reached by experimental psychologists aided by a 
refined technique of introspection. 

The first volume ends with a critical survey of the re- 
cently developed ‘‘Gestalt’’ psychology, which is helpful to 
our understanding of its meaning and value. A very impor- 
tant question is raised in the second volume, namely, Js 
Mind subject to Law? Are there any scientific psychological 
laws governing our mental activity? Many writers have 
asserted that not only is mind not subject to law in the 
scientific determinist sense, but also that psychology has 
failed in its attempt to discover any such laws. A notable 
example was William James, who concluded that with 
regard to psychology there was ‘‘not a single law in the 
sense which physics shows us laws.”’ 

It must therefore be shown first of all what the nature of a 
scientific law is, and thence to proceed to the search 
for genuine psychological laws. It is noticed in passing, 
that ancient psychology makes no mention of laws, and it 
is not till about the eighteenth century that psychologists, 
following in the wake of the physical scientists, began to 
make the search for laws in psychology the leading idea in 
their work. Even to-day, no mention of laws is made by 
such exponents of the science as McDougall and the late 
James Ward. Professor Spearman is nevertheless of the 
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opinicn that there are real psychological laws, and he de- 
votes several chapters to their exposition. As is well known 
he has made a valuable contribution to the subject in his 
Laws of Noegenesis, to which the essential and common 
processes which go by the name of thought and thinking may 
be reduced. Other laws concern memory, voluntary control, 
which are of great value in pedagogy. There are moreover 
found to be laws connected with the ‘‘output of work,”’ 
“‘fatigue,’’ laws of ‘‘orexis,’’ and of ‘‘basal conditions.”’ 
The latter are important and regard the influence which, 
for example, the glands of internal secretion, such as the 
thyroid, pituitary and sex glands, through their products 
known as ‘“‘hormones’’ exercise on the development of 
physical and mental conditions. 

Having dealt so far exclusively with the science of the 
psyche in general, it remains to consider what is individual, 
that is to say ‘‘not that wherein people agree, but that 
wherein they differ.’’ It is easier by far to see how in- 
dividuals differ as regards this or that psychological ability 
or capacity than to discover how the psyche is generally 
constituted. It is also in some respects more important for 
practical purposes. The so-called ‘‘practical’’ or ‘‘applied”’ 
psychology is largely concerned with these individual differ- 
ences of psychological endowment. At this point the 
psychologist is once more confronted with the old problem 
of ‘‘faculties,’’ or differences in knowing, in doing, in feel- 
ing, and so forth. Then, too, there are the ‘‘temperaments.”’ 
How much of a person’s character and ways of behaviour 
are to be assigned to the influence of temperament? And 
in what does temperament finally consist? How may the 
temperaments be distinguished? Modern psychology has 
improved perhaps on the ancient doctrines of Hippocrates 
and Galen, but there is still much uncertainty and difference 
of opinion. Contrasting types of temperament have been 
put forward, such as that of the Introvert and Extrovert of 
Jung and McDougall, the Cyclothyme-Schizothyme pair of 
Kretschmer, Surgent-Desurgent (Cattell), to mention only 
the better known groupings. All seem to witness to certain 
valid differences in temperament, but each writer assigns a 
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different name to features which in some cases are to be met 
in each system of classification. In this way there has arisen 
a new ‘‘Typology’’ or science of psychological types which 
plays an important part in the psychology of personality 
and character. 

There is a profound disagreement however concerning the 
mode of approach. Some authors prefer to rely on general 
observation and intuition and less on the more exact, and 
exacting, method of statistics. | Professor Spearman is a 
well-known exponent of correlational psychology, and his 
work in the domain of cognition has been followed by other 
investigators in that of orexis. In order to discover what 
really and truly goes with what, it is maintained that re- 
course to correlational coefficients provides the only accur- 
ate technique. But other writers maintain that by this 
method the total personality is lost sight of, submerged as it 
were by a mass of mathematical coefficients relating to a 
sum of individual traits. To obtain a general and often more 
adequate ‘‘understanding’’ of constitutional character and 
temperament, the individual must be considered as a whole 
and intuition will be a fairly reliable guide thereto. 

Each of these approaches to the study of personality has 
its merits. Correlational psychology furnishes definite and 
reliable information on the amounts which a given individual 
or a group of individuals may possess of any general or 
specific ability, and shows how these abilities stand or 
fall together, or are ‘‘correlated.’’ It is in this field that 
tests have been devised in great number whereby to explore 
the various forms of individual ability. Intuitionists how- 
ever can present a more general, and for practical purposes 
sufficiently accurate, diagnosis of personalities and char- 
acteristics. 

Amid the ups and down of its long career psychological 
science has made progress. To-day we do definitely know 
more of the details of psychological functioning, and the 
science is moreover becoming more and more related to 
sociology, as sociology is to psychology. But there is yet 
a great need for an agreed metaphysical theory to knit the 
diversity of details into an intelligible whole. 

AIDAN ELRINGTON, O.P. 
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PERSONALITY AND GAIN (II) 


Granted that Capitalism arose under Catholicism and not, 
as Weber and even Marx believed, only with the loss of 
unified temporal power by Rome and the rise of the 
Protestant Reformation, individualism and the spirit of free 
inquiry; yet, as Fanfaniexplains, Catholicism and capitalism 
are unalterably opposed, two utterly different views of life 
and ethics, and any study of their interrelations must take 
note of that. A distinction must be made between what 
actually happened and how it should have happened; the 
moral question with its implication of the whole of Catholic 
doctrine permeates any factual, dispassionate analysis as 
such. He distinguishes between religious ethics and 
the actual apparatus of the Church. ‘‘The relations between 
capitalism and the Catholic Church as an organization must 
not be confused with the relations between capitalism and 
the Catholic religion’’; ‘‘it should be plain to all how mis- 
taken it is, in considering the relations between capitalism 
and Catholicism, deliberately to pause at this or that fact, 
this or that measure, this or that action, for which, whatever 
its results, responsibility lies not with Catholicism as a 
doctrine, but with some individual Catholic, be he Pope or 
sacristan.’’ An arraignment of capitalism on such grounds 
is almost literally an ideal one; it moves with an exclusively 
moral sphere, and it never allows the actual recording of 
history to be confused with constructive suggestiveness. 

The divorce between ethics and economics which Bishop 
Henson and the Times maintained, was rightly condemned 
as implying that there are some human actions which are 
independent of morality. The great ethical and economical 
principle first enunciated by St. Paul—‘‘the Husbandman 
that laboureth must partake of the fruits’’ (II Tim. ii, 6)— 
is the determining factor of the industrial order which all 
classes of the State—capitalist, producer, consumer—must 
unite to establish. The teaching of Pope Leo XIII, if heeded 
forty years ago, would have changed the face of industrial 
society, and therein the necessary alliance of economics with 
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ethics was maintained essentially in the fundamental least 
common denominator of justice. And the basic principle 
of justice is not necessarily the principle of equality The 
latter is, for example, obviously inadequate as a standard of 
reference in cases where several people have a joint interest 
in one going concern. It would not be just if all citizens 
were taxed equally, regardless of the size of their incomes; 
it is just that every citizen should be taxed in proportion to 
his ability to pay. Again, it would not be just if every 
participant in a business were to receive equal compensa- 
tion; it is just that compensation should be fixed in pro- 
portion to his contribution or in proportion to his deserts. 
The man who labours for wages is a partner in a going 
concern, not a seller of labour. Labour is not a commodity. 
Wages, therefore, should not be governed by the principle of 
equality. The wage which merely equals an arbitrary value 
of labour is not a just wage. Wage earners should be paid 
according to their needs and not merely according to their 
efficiency. Specifically, the bread winner of a large family 
should receive a greater compensation than the worker who 
supports no-one but himself. 

It is an essential duty of the government to see to it that 
the principles of economic justice are observed. Trade and 
industry should be under government supervision in order 
to ensure that individual concerns should not fail in dis- 
bursing just wages to their partners on the one hand, and in 
charging just prices to their customers on the other. The 
government should prevent the concentration of property 
in the hands of a few because the system of absentee owner- 
ship is opposed to the institution of private property. 
Hoarding and cornering of merchandise should be forbidden 
because such speculation is conducted solely for the sake of 
profit and not for the sake of general benefit. 

But justice alone is insufficient to achieve the proper ends 
of economy. It must be supplemented by charity, not 
“charity’’ as represented by Poor Law and similar 
institutions, but charity which is supernatural love. Charity 
in this true sense is, indeed, the nobler of the two virtues: 
while justice pertains to elementary duty, charity is a 
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voluntary link which unites man with God. 

It is futile to attack merely accidental phenomena. The 
root of the trouble is that the spiritual life of the individual 
is divorced from the present mechanical organization of 
society; and the non-material needs, often more instinctive 
than conscious, are a very real element in the personal 
economy of the majority, especially in the ranks of the 
workers. The readiness with which the masses, who are 
alleged, and often encouraged, to care only for material 
benefits, champion ethical causes proves that the need for 
ideals is felt, and urges the reconciliation of this need with 
the cultural tradition of Christianity. It is our hope that 
England will play a great part in constructing the new 
synthesis, because her culture, developed in insular safety, 
rested on the assured bases of the family and the land, and 
on the Christian principles governing both these elemen‘s in 
their relation to one another. 

The historical process, as Christopher Dawson sees it, 
exhibits first of all a religion-culture, or a way of life con- 
sciously deriving from a spiritual base; next a developed 
civilization which doubts the validity of its own foundation; 
and lastly a new synthesis in which philosophy and practice 
are once more unified. He urges further that this process 
is necessary since religion emphasizes its own realities in 
contrast to this world of appearances, so that there must 
needs be a divorce between religion and life followed by a 
demand for their unification. Studied in this perspective 
the opposition of Catholicism to the capitalist spirit can be 
put in strictly logical form. Capitalism to exist cannot have 
other than economic motives; all the teachings of the 
Church point the way to a view of life that shall be grounded 
in the life of the soul and the consciousness of a divine order; 
“the capitalistic conception of life is founded on a separation 
of human aims. It fixes its gaze on natural and in particular 
on economic goals; it precludes supernatural religious 
goals.’’ The Catholic, believing himself a free agent under 
the supervision of God, holds that every action, even if 
trivial, brings him nearer to final beatitude or takes him 
farther away, according to the moral goodness or otherwise 
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of the act. There can be no limits within such a view; ‘‘(it) 
transforms all activity into moral activity, and every act into 
a religious act.’’ This does not imply that individual judg- 
ment is not possible; it must merely operate within the 
borders of moral doctrine. 

If I, as a contractor, have to supply a factory with raw 
materials, I shall try to obtain them at the lowest possible 
cost. But, as a Catholic, I must see whether in practice this 
economic criterion does not conflict with higher extra- 
economic ends, social or religious. If this conflict exists, I 
may not hesitate but must choose the means that is econo- 
mically more costly, but is, socially or religiously speaking, 
more rational. Utimately all means must be judged, 
actually or virtually, from the standpoint of the attainment 
of God. Only when I have found this and adopted it, can 
my action lawfully begin. 

According to Macmurray, life moves by the hunger 
motive and the love motive, and religion tends to idealize 
life by disregarding all the political and economic systems 
which channel the hunger motive; whilst radicalism tends 
to underestimate the force of the love motive, thus seeking 
to cure all ills of society by a reorganization of economic 
life. Religion in its most vital form, declares Professor 
Macmurray, seeks increasing mutuality. But this end can- 
not be achieved by purely spiritual means or by pure moral 
appeals to goodwill. The radical is right in seeking a basic 
reorganization of economic life so that the hunger motive 
may be made to support mutuality. 

Many, for instance, feel rather than know that modern 
finance is perverted; but nevertheless they suspect monetary 
reformers of being philosophically unsound. Most people 
know that the working man is often denied a living wage in 
industry; yet some are so ignorant as to suspect the idea of 
the corporate state as being inextricably tied up with 
Fascism. In passing, it may be added that some members 
of the Social Guild are so dogged and single-minded about 
the Living Wage that they fail to realize how hopeless of 
realization it is at present. As Mr. Gregory Macdonald has 
pointed out, all talk of a Living Wage (and of Distributism) 
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is futile while finance and industry are controlled as they 
are at present. What, then, is to be the nature of the revolu- 
tion that will change these primary conditions? 

The general tendency to-day is to establish a leadership in 
an authoritarian state pledged to the re-establishment of 
economic justice. This new principle of leadership may 
claim the merit of providing a single leader, and of providing 
that leader with the continuous allegiance which enables him 
to pursue a continuous and long-range policy. But if it may 
claim that merit, it also suffers from serious disabilities— 
disabilities which affect the choice of the leader; disabilities 
which affect his action; disabilities which affect the eventual 
succession to his office. Under the system of democracy a 
reserve of potential leaders is steadily accumulated: their 
powers are tried and tested in the open and public process 
of debate; and the eventual choice of the leader is deter- 
mind by the known and regular methods of a constitutional 
system. The new system of leadership abrogates any system 
of choice; it depends on the spontaneous emergence of a 
dominant personality; it works in the dark. The continuity 
of the leader in his office, which is another of the essential 
features of the new leadership, may affect his action for evil 
as well as for good, and prove a disability as well as a merit. 
He has indeed the opportunity of long-range policies; but he 
also incurs the danger of petrification. True leadership 
demands a fresh and vital impulse; and the period for which 
any one man can give such an impulse must necessarily be 
measured by a brief span of years. Democracy is wise in 
changing its leaders, because it secures a continuity of fresh 
impulse. It is thus ready—sometimes only too ready—to 
solve the problem of succession. The personal leader who 
has won his office by a right of emergence can offer no 
certain solution to that problem. By the very nature of his 
solitary position, he cannot accumulate a reserve of genuine 
political leaders from whom his successor may eventually 
emerge. They would be too dangerous to his power. He 
tends, voluntarily or involuntarily, to starve the supply of 
the future, and to leave the succession at the best to 
mediocrity and at the worst to chance. In its end, as in its 
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beginning and its intervening course, the Romantic principle 
of leadership defeats itself, and fails to secure its own 
ultimate aim. 

But, in any case, to find a leader is not sufficient; there 
must be some ideology to inspire his leadership and the 
loyalty of his fellows. Two ideas which lie at the bottom 
of all modern revolutionary impulses—liberty and equality 
—are incompatible to such an extent as to exclude each 
other; and yet they are pronounced with equal enthusiasm. 
Liberty involves a free exercise of one’s individual energy, 
will-power, talents and ambitions. As long as this exercise is 
really free, equality is impossible. Even if you distribute 
wealth according to the Communist gospel, the difference 
in talents, in ambitions and energies, remains; and these can 
be kept on an ‘‘equal’’ level only by means of a most ruth- 
less tyranny. Liberty involves inequality in spite of all 
theories; for this is the law of living life. 

Another fatal confusion is that of social castes or classes 
with social hierarchy. Rebelling against an imposed and 
tyrannical hierarchy, the egalitarian apostles usually mis- 
take all hierarchy for tyranny, without realising that the 
principle of class-division subjects the whole material body 
to the interests of a single class; while the true hierarchic 
principle has in view a harmonious growth of the entire 
social organism. These two principles are in fact poles 
asunder. As soon as the idea of ‘‘classes’’ takes the 
ascendant, the social growth begins to degenerate into an 
external social struggle. And since wealth is the only means 
of power in this struggle, it inevitably becomes the absolute 
standard of values and the only aim of all who take part in 
it. The old aristocracy had at least the idea of honour and 
dignity. But its illegal heir, the modern plutocracy, has 
exchanged even these two things into cash. 

The true and only satisfying ideology that must inspire 
the revolt against the tyranny of personal gain is the 
doctrine of personality taught by Our Lord and insisted on 
by the Church—fersonality which, paradoxically enough, 
is emphasized and perfected by absorption in a super- 
eminent way into the Personality of Christ through member- 
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ship of His mystical Body. Given this ideal basis, it matters 
little what material form the constitution of society assumes, 
provided that it really caters for human life as a whole. 


It was Dr. Tawney’s idea in Religion and the Rise of 
Capitalism that the latter might be considered a way of 
life rather than an exclusively economic method of organi- 
zation. Fanfani agrees, but with reservations. There is a 
capitalist spirit and a pre-capitalist spirit; the former ‘‘is 
nothing but the prevailing economic spirit of a given 
period . . . that complex inner attitude, conscious or sub- 
scious, in virtue of which a man acts in a certain determined 
manner in business matters’; the latter implies ‘‘that the 
choice of means of acquiring goods is determined by criteria, 
not of pure utility, but of utility, only in so far as it com- 
patible with the vigorous existence of extra-economic 
criteria’’—in plain English, that there was more than the 
motive of greed involved, and that standards of production 
and even marketing could exist that might be concerned 
with more than the making of money. And it took some ten 
centuries, from the ninth to the eighteenth, for such a spirit 
to be obliterated or merely absorbed by the desire for per- 
sonal gain. The old conception of personality was destroyed 
by an avid emphasis upon one form of its expression. For 
centuries the civil law in every land had made things easy 
for the usurer, and acquiesced in the domination of the 
Money Power. Moral theologians, ignorant of the intricacies 
of modern finance, adopted an attitude of non sunt 
inquietandi (leave well alone). Gradually, in the second 
half of the nineteenth century, Catholic sociologists came 
awake. The Fribourg Union made bold to identify Leo’s 
“rapacious usury’’ and the prevailing system of credit. 
After Rerum Novarum followed forty years of silence and 
inaction. Then Pius XI spoke out: 


“It is patent that in our days not alone is wealth accumulated, 
but immense power and despotic economic domination is con- 
centrated in the hands of a few . . . This power becomes 
particularly irresistible when exercised by those who, because 
they hold and control money, are able also to govern credit 
and determine its allotment, for that reason supplying, so to 
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speak, the life blood to the entire economic body, and grasping 
as it were in their hands the very soul of production, so that 
no one dare breathe against their will.’’ 

To emphasize what has gradually been taking shape in 
the Catholic consciousness, it is necessary to observe that 
the Church finds herseif now in a world which is much the 
same as when she began, a pagan world the chief feature of 
which is the omnipotent State which knows no law higher 
than itself and no will other than its own. The wheel has 
come full circle. The Church has to begin again to Chris- 
tianize a pagan world and build a new Christendom. But 
there is just this difference, that whereas in the beginning 
it was the pagan civilization that was dying and Christianity 
was the new life-principle flung into it, now it is the 
Christian civilization that is dying and Paganism that is the 
vitalizing principle inspiring much of the youth of all nations 
with enthusiasm and providing them with a creed for which 
they gladly die. Nevertheless ‘‘the gates of Hell shall not 
prevail,’’ and the growing enthusiasm of our own Catholic 
youth the sign that is given to us. Theirs is the inspiring 


principle that has the power of God within it, productive of 
an enthusiasm that no earthly ideal can evoke, a creed for 
which they might justly be willing to die; for their Leader is 
Christ the King, and their gain is God. 


Fetrx Hope. 
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THE CATHOLIC TRADES UNIONS OF CANADA 


A SOURCE of continual irritation in Canada, not only in 
industry and business, but among the great mass of the 
people, is the existence of affiliations of foreign organizations 
in labour ranks and the influence, upon Canadian workpeople 
and their affairs, of unions with their headquarters and 
greatest membership in the United States. Trades-unionism 
has made giant strides in Canada in the last twenty years, 
more than doubling its membership, but to-day international 
labour unions have three times as many local branches and 
members as Canadian central labour bodies (largely founded 
by former members of international unions who for various 
reasons severed their connection with the parent bodies and 
are for the main part in direct opposition to the international 
organizations), and twice the local branches and members 
of all Canadian labour bodies taken together. 

Without going into instances or details the objections to 
such a situation can readily be appreciated. Under existing 
conditions Canadian labour, and indirectly Canadian 
business, can be dictated to by United States organizations 
possessing the balance of weight and power and Canada, 
perhaps against her own will and her own best interests, 
involved in labour wars which may be politically inspired 
across the border or waged purely for the benefit of workers 
in a foreign country. A feeling has long been gathering 
strength that Canadian labour should be organized in purely 
Canadian organizations and Canadian workingmen be free 
from foreign dictation and possible exploitation. 

Until recently, however, one has failed to discover in 
Canadian organizations indications of the necessary strength 
or growth to combat adequately the invasion of foreign 
labour organizers. Now, however, the calling and successful 
terminating of several strikes in Quebec, climaxed by the 
victory in the major textile dispute, and in general the 
strength and confidence exhibited in action, have drawn 
wide and interested attention to the Federation of Catholic 
Workers of Canada and caused many students to wonder 
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THE CATHOLIC TRADES UNIONS OF CANADA 


whether in their continued expansion may not lie the hope 
of eventual freedom from the domination of foreign labour 
unions. 

In the Syndicats Catholiques Nationaux (National 
Catholic Unions) Canada has an organization which is 
unique in the British Empire and on the American continent. 
At the opening of the century there existed in Quebec four 
independent labour unions, one of labourers and three of 
leather and shoe workers and the last of these in Igor, 
following involvement in an industrial dispute which was 
settled by the intervention of the Archbishop, accepted the 
social doctrines of the Catholic Church after the manner of 
the Catholic union movement which years before had been 
initiated in Germany and spread to many European coun- 
tries, admitting a chaplain to their ranks. 

In the following years, as trades-unionism made progress 
in Canada, other similar national unions were formed in 
Quebec province, all of which accepted for their guidance the 
declarations of Pope Leo XIII in his encyclical, ‘‘The 
Condition of the Working Classes,’’ subsequently pro- 
claimed by Pope Pius XI as fundamental rules for working- 
men’s associations. As expansion continued the idea 
developed of federating these scattered units to co-ordinate 
their work and render them more efficient in operation. 
Meetings took place in 1919 and 1920, and in the latter 
year the 225 delegates from the 120 unions then existing 
decided to establish a central body. Thus the Federation 
of Catholic Workers of Canada came into existence. 

After that date, except for participation in a few local 
shop strikes of minor interest, the organization did not come 
into frequent or prominent notice, and in fact the general 
public at large seemed scarcely aware of its existence or 
to attach any great significance to it. It is doubtful, in fact, 
if the Federation were even regarded very seriously by 
industry. There was evidence, however, that it was a 
source of some irritation to rival union bodies. Pledged to 
and adhering to a policy of conciliation and avoidance of 
strikes, of fostering, as far as possible, co-operative, reason- 
able relations with employers, it was claimed the Catholic 
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unions operated to impede improvement of conditions for 
non-sectarian unionists and workers generally. 

Then suddenly out of relative obscurity the Catholic 
unions came very much into the limelight. Displaying 
amazing aggressiveness, determination, and assurance they 
called strikes in several rural areas as well as in Montreal, 
and were successful in securing their demands for better pay 
and hours of work. Public attention came to be really 
focussed on them when they launched their efforts to im- 
prove conditions in the textile industry, one of Quebec’s 
largest and most important activities. They proceeded by 
every peaceable means and only after these had failed called 
a strike involving ten thousand workers. They were suc- 
cessful in compelling recognition of their organization for 
the purposes of collective bargaining and secured other con- 
cessions calculated’ to ameliorate considerably the lot of the 
workers in the textile plants. 

Even those best informed on the Catholic unions were 
astounded at their temerity in engaging in a labour war of 
such magnitude. It disclosed that in a serious and big way 
they had taken up the cudgels on behalf of better labour 
conditions in Quebec and come to constitute themselves a 
real and definite factor in any labour war which might 
develop in the future in the province. People began to 
investigate what had happened. 

The Catholic movement had all these years been gradually 
developing and strengthening, quietly getting itself into 
position where, when it acted, it could do so effectively. It 
had been organizing in unorganized industries, competing 
with other unions in trades partly organized, concentrating 
on the attainment of a goal where all Quebec labour, or at 
least French Canadian, would be enrolled under a single 
banner proclaiming Catholic principles. It still has some 
distance to go to attain this end but a great deal has been 
accomplished since federation and it is in a most favourable 
position to go forward. 

In 1924 the Federation of Unions had 30,000 members 
throughout the various trades in Quebec. Ten years later 
the figure was found to be about the same, this largely due 
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to losses in the period of industrial depression. Then within 
three years it recruited some 15,000 additional workers and 
membership stood at 45,000. Improving conditions in 
employment partly accounted for this, but in addition the 
passage of the Quebec government’s Collective Labour 
Agreements Act, which gave the labour minister power to 
withhold recognition from unions lacking a defined status 
which closely resembles that of the Catholic unions, im- 
parted a distinct stimulus to all union expansion. Due, it 
would seem, in large measure to the organization’s active 
campaigning seventeen new unions have been established 
and five thousand new members added since the beginning 
of the year. The 50,000 membership in the Federation of 
Catholic Workers at the time of their convention in 
September would appear to make this, by a small margin, 
the largest single union in the Dominion. 

This very satisfactory development was disclosed at the 
time the Catholic unions engaged in the textile strike, when 
it was found they had the workers virtually one hundred per 
cent organized. It was revealed they were almost as strong 
in a few oiher industries, possessed majority membership in 
others, and in yet others were still battling for supremacy 
with rival unions. They are becoming increasingly strong 
among building artisans, pulp and paper workers and shoe- 
makers, leading industrial activities in Quebec, while they 
also have unions among barbers, railway employees, 
printers, asbestos workers, furniture workers, and general 
labourers, as well as street-railway workers in Montreal. 

As the general public views them the Catholic unions are 
merely organizations of workpeople banded together like 
any other labour group for protection. But there is a very 
essential difference and they have a real right to the adjective 
Catholic. It must be remembered that these unions are 
confined to Quebec except for a lapping over into Ontario 
where the French-Canadians have extended, and that more 
than eighty-five per cent. of the population of Quebec pro- 
vince is Catholic. Unions of this description, however, do 
not mean merely the union of co-religionists but action that 
is prompted, guided and restricted by principles enunciated 
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by the Church. Unions are pledged to the use of every 
means of conciliation before resorting to strike, and then that 
this be carried out in an orderly way. ' 

At the time of early organization and for a considerable 
period thereafter, membership in the various unions was 
limited to those professing the Catholic faith, and some of 
the exclusively French-Canadian sections of the province 
still enforce this regulation. As unions made progress in 
others of mixed population, such as Montreal, however, and 
attracted workers of all creeds through sympathy with their 
principles and objectives, the practice was adopted of admit- 
ting non-Catholics on equal terms. 

The organization goes to some length, however, to ensure 
strict adherence to the principles laid down in the papal 
encyclicals. The National Federation and all local unions 
have chaplains officially appointed, who while ostensibly 
spiritual guides actually oversee proceedings and ensure 
there is no serious deviation from the line of conduct laid 
out for labour by Church doctrine. In the smaller com- 
munities in the rural districts, where the clergy is so exten- 
sively the guide of the people in all its affairs, the importance 
and influence of the chaplains is much greater and they have 
considerably to do with the operation of business and other 
affairs of the syndicates. Their work, however, is mainly 
educational and it is the aim of the federation to have the 
workmen placed in complete conduct of all matters as soon 
as they are fitted for it. 

Thus while the connection between the unions and the 
Church is not official or tangible, it is nevertheless most 
intimate. The organization in fact constitutes a most effec- 
tive and practical form of Catholic Action, and in this 
respect has been considerably strengthened in the public 
view in recent years by the repeated enunciation on the part 
of the hierarchy of the Church’s attitude towards social and 
economic problems of the day and pronouncements reflect- 
ing antipathy to international unions in general and those 
suspect of being infected with Communism in particular. It 
has been further aided by the Quebec government’s patently 
sympathetic attitude towards Catholic social principles. 
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With fresh prestige by reason of their recent victories the 
Catholic unions feel to-day they are in a stronger position 
than ever and are prepared to move on more vigorously 
towards their goal. In the more limited sphere of the pro- 
‘vince they should become an increasingly effective instru- 
ment in banishing the admittedly lamentable conditions 
which still prevail in certain industries, and in the general 
pressure for improved working conditions, consequent upon 
business recovery, become a factor of increasing potency 
in elevating labour standards in Quebec. 

At their recent convention the Federation of Catholic 
Workers of Canada passed a resolution asking the govern- 
ment to amend the immigration act to prevent organizers of 
foreign unions from entering Canada. This step would go 
a long way towards curbing the inroads made by inter- 
national unions into Canadian labour ranks and hastening 
the day when all Canadian labour will be organized in its 
own national unions. In bringing this about the Catholic 
unions are destined to become increasingly important, and 
when it is accomplished their influence in Canadian labour 
will be stronger than ever. 

E. L. CHICANOT. 
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A PHANTOM CITY! 


IN 1929 the French archeologists unearthed at Ras Shamra 
on the N. Phoenician coast the remains of a once famous 
city, Ugarit, and the story of the wonders there brought to 
light is familiar to many. Now there has come to light 
another and in some respects even more important city. 
Nearly opposite where the R. Khabour flows into the 
Euphrates (the ‘‘Chobar’’ of Ezechiel i.1, etc.) is a mound, 
Tell Hariri, where M. Parrot has been working since 1933. 
His report on his third campaign, December 1935 till March 
1936, is full of interest. For here stood a mighty city on the 
Middle Euphrates, on a line drawn between the island of 
Cyprus and Ecbatana, and somewhat below Carchemish, 
which has now been identified as Mari, one of the eleven 
“cities of royalty’’ according to later scribes, and ranking 
with such well-known cities as Kish, Erech, Ur, Agade, etc. 
Previous to these excavations little was known of Mari, 
though the name of one of its rulers had appeared in an 
inscription, and it was also known that the famous dynasty 
of Isin had been founded by a Semite from Mari, c. 2180 
B.C. 

Up to date two main features have appeared: an immense 
palace and a series of superimposed temples of Ishtar. The 
last of these temples was destroyed by Hammurabi in a 
campaign conducted from his thirty-third to thirty-fifth 
year. Under it was an earlier, pre-Sargonic temple with an 
extraordinary wealth of ex-votos, etc., the whole surrounded 
by a wall. This temple is thought to have been destroyed 
by Eannadu of the dynasty of Lagash about 3,000 B.C. 
Beneath this again were two more sanctuaries, the earlier of 
which may go back to perhaps 3,100 B.C. and is noticeable 
for the care and perfection of the work. Two huge tombs 
of a later period had been dug in the debris of this earliest 
sanctuary. An earlier, even more primitive, sanctuary lay 
beneath the foregoing. 

The palace is of even greater interest than the temples. 
By 1935 69 chambers had been laid bare covering some 
5,000 square metres; by March 1836 the chambers 





1 See Syria I, 1937. 
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A PHANTOM CITY 


excavated numbered 138; but it is estimated that as much 
again remains and it is hoped that further work will disclose 
the remains of a ziggurat or tower as at Ur and elsewhere. 
The palace has a series of great courts which lay open and 
thus provided light for the rooms, for no traces of windows 
have been discovered. One court measures fifty by thirty- 
three metres, and Plate XI (Syria I, 1937) shows the extra- 
ordinary height at which the walls still stand. At a later 
period the Assyrians seem to have restored some of the 
buildings, beneath which were found two cellars with huge 
jars over four feet in height and three-and-a-half feet in 
diameter. The inner walls were highly decorated and some 
of the remarkable frescoes will, it is hoped, be published 
shortly. 

An interesting feature is the place assigned to religious 
functions in the palace as well as in the sanctuaries. So 
many are the apparent places for religious worship that M. 
Parrot himself is afraid lest he should be mistaken in re- 
garding them as such. But the most important discovery 
was that of no less than 13,000 texts which will probably 
rival the Tell el-Amarna Tablets in historical importance. 
For here we have the correspondence between the last ruler 
of Mari, Zimrila, and his ambassadors, even with 
Hammurabi himself. Just as the Amarna letters show us 
Egypt struggling to retain her suzerainty over Palestine, 
so these letters show the struggle made by this quondam 
mighty city on the Middle Euphrates to withstand the great 
Babylonian First Dynasty and its king, Hammurabi. For 
there was no room for both these dynasties. Hammurabi 
could not afford to allow a city situated on the main traffic 
route between East and West to bar his approach to the 
North. So Mari had to go. How famous the city was and 
how the splendours of its palace were noised abroad appears 
from a letter addressed to Zimrila by Hammurabi: ‘‘To 
Zimrila say: thus saith Hammurabi, thy brother: The 
‘man’ of Ugarit (Ras Shamra) has just written to me as 
follows: ‘Describe to me the palace of Zimrila; for I am 
— to see it.’ By this same courier I am sending you 

is son.”’ 

Space forbids any description of various other ‘‘finds,’’ 
the statutary, the artistic moulds for ‘confectionery’ (?), the 
frescoes, etc. But there can be no doubt that when the 
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literature unearthed is published it will revolutionize our 
ideas on the history of that remote period which antedates 
Abraham by some 1,500 years. Scarabs dating from the 
New Egyptian Empire, or from c. 1,580 B.C. onwards, 
show close commercial relations with Egypt, while it is 
becoming more and more evident that at a very early stage 
intimate relations existed between the Euphrates valley and 
India. The world was old indeed when Abraham came up 
from Ur of the Chaldees to Haran and thence into Palestine. 
It was already old when the great palace of Mari was built 
and—what is still more remarkable—its art was already 
showing signs of decay, precisely as in Egypt where the art 
of the Fourth Dynasty decays only to re-appear with the 
advent of the Twelth c. 2,000 B.C. 

Excavations have their tragedies. Before this last cam- 
paign at Mari had started, two of the staff, MM. Francois et 
Bianquis were killed in a motor accident, while two others 
were badly hurt. 

The current number of Syria—remarkable as usual for 
its wonderful illustrations—has also a paper by Seyrig on 
Palmyra and its relations with Iran, while M. Chas. 
Viroleaud continues his publication of the Phoenician Poem 
of the goddess Anat discovered at Ras Shamra. 


HucuH Pope, O.P. 
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EXTRACTS AND COMMENTS 


CHINA AND THE CHRISTIAN CONSCIENCE. The moving appeal 
which Mgr. Paul Yu-Pin, Bishop of Sozusa, Vicar-Apostolic 
of Nankin and Director of Catholic Action in China, has 
addressed to ‘‘men of good faith and good will’’ has ‘been 
accorded in our Catholic press less prominence than the 
corresponding appeal of the Spanish bishops. The greater 
part of the text will be found in LA VIE INTELLECTUELLE 
dated December 25. His Lordship begins by impugning the 
pretext of ‘‘anti-Communism’’ for the Japanese invasion, 
stoutly defends the Government of General Chiang Kai-Shek 
and his ‘‘New Life’? movement from the Christian and 
Catholic standpoint, and outlines with charity and dignity 
the history of what he regards as Japanese aggression, 
treaty-breaking and cruelty. Christianus comments: 


Nanking is taken; the Japanese armies put China to the sword. 
Doubtless there is not much we can do about it, for, anxious as 
they are about their own troubles, the European nations that 
sincerely wish for peace are not going to budge if they can help 
it. But at least we can try to arouse the human conscience; that 
is our plain duty .. . 

A Christian judgment cannot be confined to enunciating 
principles. It must also get to grips with facts, when the facts are 
clear. 

We must call things by their proper names: These ‘‘military 
operations’ in China are war, and this war is an unjust war. 
That is why we must echo the words of Mgr. Yu-Pin, the young 
Bishop of the Chinese capital: ‘‘It is my duty to bear witness 
that the blood which flows in my country is innocent blood, and 
to ask you whether, in the face of our undeserved miseries, your 
own heart does not bleed. . . ” 

I know that, to excuse themselves, the aggressors have found 
a fashionable pretext: they are not making war against China 
but “‘against Communism.”’ ‘‘Call a dog a bad name... ” 
says our proverb, and all our kiddies know the story of the wolf 
and the lamb. Mgr. Yu-Pin draws attention to an official com- 
munique from the Tokyo Foreign Office, which gives the show 
away when it says that ‘“‘it is probable that China is pro- 
Communist.’’ Only probable! But the cruel destruction of 
theusands of Chinese is not probable; it is certain. And, any- 
way, the pretext is a false pretext . . . As Mgr. Yu-Pin says: 
“Communism before the war was disappearing.’’ 
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The head of the ‘‘New Life’’ movement, the head of the 
Government of the New China, Marshal Chiang Kai-Shek, is no 
Marxist, he is a Christian, and he is a Christian who takes his 
Christianity a great deal more seriously than do many of our- 
selves . . . His famous Good Friday pronouncement is moving. 
He recalls how meditation on the Passion had sustained him 
during his captivity. ‘‘I understand now,’’ he wrote, ‘‘that 
when one has faith, one prefers to sacrifice one’s life for one’s 
principles.’” | Unfortunately, among ourselves, there are too 
many who prefer to make their meditations on Machiavelli or 
Bismarck . . . 

If we can do nothing to stop this aggression, let us at least pay 
homage to the victim. The human conscience dictates that good 
be called good, and evil, evil. At least we have pens to vindicate 
the truth and tongues to shout for justice. Vive la Chine! 


A NEW CHRISTIANITY. We cannot hope to be able to epito- 
mise adequately the brilliant article entitled Dimension nou- 
velle de la Chrétienté, which Pére Chenu, O.P., contributes 
to the same issue of LA VIE INTELLECTUELLE. Our language, 
since it makes no distinction between Christianisme and 
Chrétienté (a defect which accounts for much confusion) 
fails even to render his title intelligible. Suffice it to say 
that P. Chenu detects the birth in our age of new forms of 
Christian living, resulting from new conditions of human 
life. Industrialism has introduced into human lives a new 
and revolutionary element of human interdependence and 
solidarity; this ‘‘natural’’ fact (and need we again assure 
our friends of the Land Movement that this is simply a plain 
judgment of fact and not of value?) receives a new signifi- 
cance from the ‘‘divine’’ fact of the Incarnation: 

If God is incarnate in order to ‘‘deify’’ man, He must integrate 
all that is in man, in the depths as well as on the heights of his 
nature. There must remain nothing that is not redeemed, nothing 
that is not divinised . . . If such is the law of the Incarnation 
in Christ, such is also the law of the incarnation of the divine 
life in the Church throughout the ages. It is the whole of man, 
with all his resources and all his works, that must be assumed by 
grace. The divine life is not given to us through an elimination 
of our human content, or by an exclusion of our native structure, 
but by raising the whole to a supernatural plane. What is left 
outside of this process of sanctification is wholly lost, and that 
not by a mere privation of integrity (as though the ‘‘natural 
man”’ retained a secondary independent value of his own), but 
as a corrupting waste left uninfluenced by the leaven . . . 
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EXTRACTS AND COMMENTS 


This means that everything must be included under the in- 
fluence of God’s grace, and most especially all those resources 
which constitute the very being and progress of mankind—hence, 
all that ‘‘social’’ structure of man—for only in and through his 
social environment can man gain his perfection. This is a law 
of nature transformed into a law of grace. 


This means a ‘‘new Christianity,’’ which sanctifies the 
new, changed conditions of human existence. The J.O.C. 
has realised in practice this new Christianity before the 
theologians had realised it in theory. Hence the historic 
significance, not only of J.0.C., but of Catholic Action in 
general. It is the expression of the ‘‘new Christianity’’ 
demanded, because of the Incarnation itself, by the new 
conditions of human existence. Pére Chenu is impatient of 
any policy of ‘‘escape’’ from those conditions: 

Too long has a magnificent apostolic zeal been expended in 
‘‘protecting’’ Christians from their environment, and in creating 
an artificial environment into which they may escape and live in 
a Christian manner in the devout atmosphere of an enclosed 
group, far from pagan and perverse surroundings. Perhaps this 
is an unavoidable pis-aller under particular circumstances; but 
the narrow pragmatism of such a policy leads us to a Christianity 
of refugees, cut off from life, from its daily realities, from its 
politics, its classes, and so at last to a Christianity without edge, 
without courage—a Christianity which holds to the letter without 
the spirit and which abandons to its miseries the paganised pro- 
letariat. Such a policy indicates not merely a tactical error; it 
indicates a structural error, for it implies an error in doctrine. It 
is to oppose man’s religious psychology against the reality of 
matter; it implies that the Christian life is extraneous to the 
work of everyday life, that it cannot thrive unless it barricade 
itself against that work as against something which is incapable 
of redemption and sanctification. It is a sin against the realism 
of the Incarnation . . . What is the use of leaven unless it is 
put into the dough? 

Industry is, whether we like it or not, the very condition of 
our present-day existence, whether: as producers or con- 
sumers. The rise of Catholic Action, and especially of the 
J.0.C., with its aim of sanctifying society as such, thus 
assumes a significance of cosmic historical importance in the 
history of God’s dealings with men. The conquest of the 
industrial masses for Christ, and the conquest of the indus- 
trial employers and financiers, is thus the task of the Church 
in the modern world; (the behest to ‘‘flee to the fields’’ is 
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legitimate only to the extent that it subserves, and does not 
hinder, the charge of the Popes to ‘‘go to the workers.’’) 
Hence the importance of the ‘“‘like by like’’ principle of 
Catholic Action; it is not merely a strategic move borrowed 
from the Communist cells, but a recognition that artificial 
social solidarities, as well as the ‘‘natural’’ solidarity of the 
family, must themselves be sanctified as such. J.O.C. has 
shown that ‘‘labour as such is not refractory to the presence 
of Christ. We are at the dawn of a new age of Christianity; 
hitherto we were, from the standpoint of the redemption of 
society, only in a pre-historic age with regard to the possi- 
bilities of Christianity in face of the possibilities of man.’’ 


ECUMENICAL MATTERS. For the elaboration of a theme to 
which we alluded last month, an article on Mysticism as the 
Bridge between the Eastern and Western Churches by 
Professor Alois Mager in the January HOCHLAND is to be 
recommended. The difficulty of finding a common ground 
with our separated brethren of the East arises from the fact 
that although 

Eastern and Western theology are both concerned with the same 
subject-matter, the point of view of the East is dominantly 
mystical and ‘‘pneumatic’’ while that of the West is dominantly 
dogmatic and rational. Latin theology approaches mysticism 
through dogma; the Greek theologians find dogma intelligible 
only through mysticism. The East ‘‘mysticises’’ dogma; the 
West ‘‘dogmatises’’ mystical experience. And all that is not 
pure accident. 

After a brilliant exposition of the respective attitudes of East 
and West, viewed in the light of their respective histories, 
the writer goes on to suggest how that common ground, 
which to the dogmatic theologian is so difficult to find, 
might be attained through the Western mystics.—There 
are many encouraging signs that Westerns, and not only 
their professional theologians, are waking up to the urgency 
of the ecumenical question and are showing themselves pre- 
pared to face the problems it arouses. The importance of 
Father Congar’s Chrétiens désunis (reviewed in the October 
BLACKFRIARS)’ with its suggestions for a concrete pro- 
gramme for a Catholic ‘‘Ecumenicism’’ is being widely 
recognised. Father Bevenot, S.J., speaks of it in EASTERN 


1 We understand that an English edition is in active preparation. 
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CHURCHES QUARTERLY as a book which will make history. 
The Rev. A. G. Hebert of the Anglican Society of the Sacred 
Mission presents an admirable précis of its contents in the 
January THEOLOGY. He writes of it: 

When the Roman Catholic Church does enter the cecumenical 
arena and begin to make its weight felt, it is inevitable that these 
discussions [on reunion] will undergo a deep change; perspectives 
will be altered, questions will appear in a different light, and a 
new era in these discussions will begin. . . It is definitely a 
Roman Catholic book, and its main principles, so far as a non- 
Roman can judge, would commend themselves to any good 
Roman Catholic . . . The book . . . is of quite first-rate impor- 
tance; and we may make bold to assert that a knowledge of it 
ought to be presupposed in all future discussions about Christian 
unity. It contains what is usually missing in those discussions, 
a positive doctrine of the visible unity of the Church... It 
gives the vision of the Una Catholica in which all Christians must 
at last find their homes. 

The ex-Anglican community of the Servants of Christ the 
King has now taken thoroughly in hand the propagation 
and popularisation of such a ‘‘Catholic Ecumenical’’ move- 
ment as that outlined by Father Congar, and in particular of 
the Unity Octave of Prayer. Their organ, CHRISTUS REX, 
has in effect become a ‘‘popular’’ organ of the movement. 
The current (Christmas) number includes an excellent article 
of general introduction to the subject by Fr. Henry St. John, 
O.P. (Spade-Work for Reunion), an article on the Octave by 
one of its inaugurators, Fr. P. J. Francis, S.A., and another 
on The Dissident Eastern Churches by Dom Bede Winslow, 
O.S.B. The Anglican ‘‘Papalist’’ view is put forward by a 
monk of Nashdom, and the conversion of Jews and Moslems 
is discussed by ‘‘M.G.S.S.’’ Stanley B. James writes wellon 
Nonconformity and Re-union, and the Rev. T. Whitton 
deals admirably with ‘‘the opinion prevalent among 
Catholicising Anglicans that they receive far more sympathy 
from foreign Catholics than from those of their own 
country.’’ CHRISTUS REX should have the encouragement 
and support of BLACKFRIARS readers, who will find in it the 
fulfilment of a long-cherished hope. The annual subscrip- 
tion is only one shilling, payable to the Rev. Brother 
Superior, S.C.K., Mount Olivet Monastery, Frensham, 
Farnham, Surrey.—The Anglican ‘‘pro-Roman’’ review 
REUNION continues to publish important items of Catholic 
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origin. The December number includes a translation of an 
article by Abbé Couturier from REVUE APOLOGETIQUE on 
The Universal Prayer of Christians for Christian Unity, a 
noteworthy statement on ‘‘invisible membership of the 
visible Church’’ by Fr. V. M. Pollet, O.P., some account of 
Catholic ‘‘ecumenicist’’ activities on the Continent under the 
heading of The Christian Front, and a translation of the 
important manifesto of the German Bishops after the 
Vatican Council regarding the inter-relation of Papal and 
Episcopal jurisdiction—a manifestation which received the 
official approval of Pope Pius IX. 


THE LAXTON IDEA. We cannot justly, we think, be accused 
of unduly advertising our own wares if we reproduce some 
extracts from the article by Fr. Henry St. John, O.P., 
Headmaster of the Dominican School at Laxton, in the 
current number of THE HOWARDIAN. Its content has a 
sphere of reference far beyond the school-bounds of Laxton: 


The ideal for Laxton, as we conceive it, is not to be a minia- 
ture Public School, taking over without criticism the traditions 
and methods of the Public School system. On the contrary, we 
believe that the whole conception of education in England needs 
the most searching criticism in the light of Catholic principles, 
and that out of that criticism a reconstructed Catholic education 
must emerge which, while bringing Catholics into vital contact 
with the whole range of English culture, will at the same time 
teach them to live their religion so integrally that it will penetrate 
and christianize that culture and in consequence the whole area 
of their lives. We believe that the Order, if it is true to its ideal, 
can play a great part in the reconstruction which must take place 
if the Christian solution of present-day social and economic 
problems is to be effective; and we believe that, among many 
other problems, it ought to be making its contribution towards 
the educational problem. Many of the details no doubt are not 
yet clearly defined; they must be worked out gradually on the 
principle of solvitur ambulando .. . 

Laxton is particularly alive to the present and urgent neces- 
sity for intelligent Sixth Form education as an immediate 
preparation for Catholic life in modern society: 

A liberal education is a dangerous thing unless it is a com- 
pletely Christian education. It is true to say that never before 


has the problem of how to fit boys to lead an integral Catholic 
life been so difficult and complex as it is to-day. Until lately, 
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Christian moral principles were assumed as fundamental by the 
society which Catholics entered upon leaving School. How to 
keep the moral law was the problem; not, Is there a moral law 
to keep? A thorough knowledge of Christian doctrine, the culti- 
vation of a robust Faith and the assiduous frequentation of the 
Sacraments were the chief elements in a sound Catholic education. 
But to-day, the very foundations on which Christianity rests are 
called in question; and the Catholic boy leaves School to enter 
society, whether it be the society of a workshop, an office or a 
University, where it is taken for granted that Christianity is an 
outworn superstition, and where morality in the Christian sense 
hardly exists. Moreover, he enters a world where the most 
elementary human rights are being more and more openly denied 
in the interests of money-making and the greed for power. To 
face such a world and live in it, not only must a boy’s Christian 
life be a very active and vital one, but his mind must be well 
prepared and made aware of the terrible dangers into which he is 
going. To give this preparation of mind adequately, it is abso- 
lutely necessary that his education should continue well beyond 
the age of sixteen. At sixteen the normal boy is just passing into 
the adult mentality. Up to that time his mind remains severely 
concrete. He finds it extremely difficult to think in terms of 
principles, and to correlate principles with facts, to grasp the 1cal 
meaning and importance of human liberty and responsibility; 
and the fact that he is dazzled by the scientific achievement and 
marvellous organization of the modern world does not make this 
task any easier. He cannot grasp and understand life as a whole; 
he can only see it in disjoined and unrelated pieces. Moreover, 
he is necessarily unacquainted, up to that age, with the facts 
connected with marriage and birth which lie behind the social 
problems, which make life in the modern world so difficult for 
Catholics to-day. 

It will be easily seen that just as a Sixth Form is essential to 
secular education, so it is equally essential to religious education, 
and for the same reason. The groundwork of religious education, 
from twelve to sixteen, can only be made fruitful by subsequent 
instruction in the more mature years from sixteen to eighteen. 
Moreover, the actual living of the Christian life, so spontaneous 
in childhood, so often imperilled by the dangers of adolescence, 
will only really become vital and integral in these days if its social 
implications are clearly grasped. The surest way to secure that 
religion is something more than a mere framework, something 
that grips the life of a boy and strikes its roots deep down into his 
being, is to show him, through the study of the social problems 
of the modern world, that religion does not cover one particular 
area of life only, but reaches the whole of life and every part 
oe 
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Laxton sees that its ‘‘Idea’’ and its responsibilities cannot 
be finished with even in the Sixth Form and with school- 
leaving; it must be carried on through the Old Boys’ 
Association. A sectional secretary writes: 


On leaving Laxton boys who find themselves faced with the 
complexity of the modern industrial set-up have to work out for 
themselves in actual practice the implications of the principles of 
their religion they have been taught. Those who take their 
religion at all seriously will find to a greater or less degree that 
they have little in common as a basis of friendship with their 
fellow workers. Either one of two things will happen: the boy 
will reject such of his earlier education as is incompatible with 
his environment and tend to identify himself more and more with 
that environment: or by attaining sufficient strength of character 
he will stand out against ail that he sees conflicts with Christian 
principles and so will conquer his environment. It is the work of 
the Section to assist the latter development as far as possible. 
The Headmaster finds the idea of an O.B. Association which 
confines itself to old-school-tie functions unworthy and in- 
adequate for a Catholic school in the modern world: ‘‘My 
ideal for the Old Boys’ Association is to carry on and com- 
plete in after life the work begun at Laxton, and thus to 
make the school, through the Association, a more effective 
instrument of Catholic Action.’’ We pray that the proposal 
may flourish, and that other schools may copy. Now that 
urbanised Catholic parishes are becoming less and less com- 
munities, and more or more mere aggregates of strangers, the 
necessity such a spiritual bond with school and school- 
fellows becomes increasingly imperative for the lonely young 
Catholic in the suburbs. 


POLITICS AND LEAKAGE. Some of the less widely circulated 
Catholic periodicals continue to express their alarm regard- 
ing the effects of the political tendencies of our Catholic 
weeklies. Writes THE SOWER: 

It may be asked why The Sower should concern itself with such 
high matters, and why it should aspire to the position of self- 
appointed critic of the English Catholic press. An answer can be 
found in Father Woodlock’s statement in the Catholic Herald, 
that never within his recollection had the Catholic Church been 
in such bad odour with the British working-classes as it is at the 
present moment. He gave as a reason the successful promul- 
gation of the Communist lie that the Catholic Church is in 
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sympathy with Fascism and against democracy. This was a 
bombshell that exploded with a crashing reverberation and the 
succeeding silence only tended to emphasize the devastating 
effect. It will be noted that Father Woodlock said that the 
allegation that the Church is Fascist and anti-democratic is a lie. 
None of our Fascist journalists came forward to say that the 
learned Jesuit was mistaken—‘‘the rest was silence.’’ With fine 
dramatic instinct Father Woodlock left it there, but we may per- 
haps be allowed to pursue the subject a stage further, and to 
inquire the reasons for the success of this particular lie, because 
not even ‘‘the clever Communists’ are able to put across a lie 
like that without some sort of proof, or appearance of proof. If 
this is indeed a lie (and for our part we hold that it is) readers 
of the Catholic press will have noted a singular reluctance on the 
part of Catholic publicists to nail this lie to the counter. On the 
contrary, they have shown, and still continue to show, the most 
tender solicitude for Fascist aims and ideals, and seldom miss an 
opportunity of warning us that our boasted democracy is no 
democracy at all. Is this a possible explanation of the success 
of Communist propaganda in spreading this lie? Do our editors, 
we wonder, agree with Father Woodlock that it is a lie to say 
that the Catholic Church is Fascist and anti-democratic in her 
policy? Ifso we should welcome a clear statement to that effect. 


In The Hemp and the Goose—A Note on Irrelevance Mr. 
H. Robbins sounds a similar note in THE CROSS AND THE 
PLOUGH. After describing the irrelevant inanities of our 
secular press, he continues (with pardonable exaggeration): 


We Catholics flatter ourselves, mainly without cause, that we 
are exempt from this declension of the reason. But we uphold 
the majestic system and liturgy of the Church only to encourage 
our children to sing Faith of our Fathers during the Holy Sacri- 
fice. Subsequently we are shocked at the leakage. We should be 
shocked at the shocking irrelevance. 

The tempo of this process among us has increased. The tests of 
orthodoxy are changing. They are no longer the body of 
doctrine, but the body of respectable fashion. People who until 
yesterday would have denied social justice to be of the essence 
of the Faith are now excommunicating all who will not endorse 
a special political attitude. Not the Spirit decides, but Spain. 

There is a Catholic who is the greatest living philosopher. He 
has put a new razor edge on Thomism. His orthodoxy is beyond 
dispute. No living Catholic has added more to the munitions of 
the Church militant. But his massive and unique services to 
Catholic philosophy have availed him nothing, because he will 
not endorse the view of our Press on the Spanish tragedy. And 
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by several units of the Press he has been treated shamefully. It 
would be highly improper to enlarge on the merits of the parti- 
cular case in this periodical; it is used only as a saddening example 
of what we are doing. 

The Master of Christendom has told us in no uncertain terms 
that the main tragedy of our time is the loss of the workers to the 
Church. If that is so, and it is, the main and relevant task of 
Christendom is to win them back, as Cardinal Hinsley says, by 
Justice and Charity. Are we concentrating on that remedy? . . . 

In the epic fight before us, we need every man, and especially 
every trained man. If, unhappily, any are to be drummed out, 
let it be those whose selfishness and greed have traiterously 
opened the gates: not those scattered sentinels who watched and 
fought while the rest of us slept—slept through the very tocsin 
of the Popes. 


CONTEMPORANEA. CATHOLIC WoRLD (Jan.): The Philosophy of 
the Stable—a strong editorial. 

CHRISTIAN SOCIAL ART QUARTERLY (St. Mary-of-the-Woods, 
Indiana, U.S.A.): First number consists mainly of a long and 
excellent study by Graham Carey, What is Catholic Art? 

CLERGY REVIEW appears in enlarged format and neat wrapper 
under the auspices of Messrs. B.O.W. 

CRITERION (Jan.): F. McEachran’s A Pattern for Reality is an 
original ‘‘restatement of Christian idealism on a dialectic 
basis,’’ valuable both as apologetic and as showing the sterility 
of dialectical materialism. Maritain’s ‘‘The very crises of the 
economic order urge us to study metaphysics’’ is the text of 
E. W. T. Tomlin’s excellent Philosophy and Politics. T. S. 
Eliot comments charitably on Lord Nuffield’s ‘‘benefactions”’ 
to Oxford University. Montgomery Belgion’s French Chronicle 
is much concerned with contemporary French Catholic litera- 
ture. Poems from Louis MacNeice and Michael Roberts. 

DownsIDE REvIEW (Jan.): Fr. Hugh Pope’s views on Abbot 
Chapman’s Synoptic theories. 

Dus.in REVIEW (Jan.): Prof. Allison Peers on the evolution of 
Franco’s Spain; Michael de la Bedoyére on Aldous Huxley’s 
philosophy; the Marquis d’Aragon on Catholic Action 
(especially Jocism) in France; Bernard Wall on Morris and 
Marx; Luigi Sturzo on Oppressed Peoples in Europe and in 
colonies. 

Esprit (Jan.): P. L. Landsberg’s Introduction a une critique du 
mythe is a brilliant philosophical analysis on the forces behind 
our ideological conflict. 

SoweR (Jan.): Fr. F. H. Drinkwater on catechisms as tramlines 
that lead to Barcelona and Madrid. 
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TEMPS PRESENT (Jan. 7): La Médiation ou la Guerre? by Claude 
Bourdet: the responsibility of France and Britain for the con- 
tinuance of the Spanish war. Individu et Personne: J. 
Maritain popularises a favourite theme. 

Viz INTELLECTUELLE (Dec. 10) includes Le catholicisme et l’ ordre 
international by T. S. Eliot; Le Culte dz la monarchie et 
Vabdication de Edouard VIII by X.de Lignac; T. S. Eliot by 
Georges Cattaui; an instructive study of the ‘‘anti-Comintern’’ 
alliance by Maurice Jacques. 

PENGUIN. 


REVIEWS 


THEOLOGY AND RELIGION 


GRACE AND NaTuRE. By A. G. Hebert. (Church Literature 
Association; Is.) 

No dictum of Aquinas has been more abused—in both senses of 
the word—than that which asserts that grace perfects nature. 
It enshrines a fundamental and vitally important truth, but too 
often is it quoted, torn from its context in the whole Catholic and 
Thomistic doctrine of justification, in a sense that implies that 
grace is little more than a contributory adjunct to natural per- 
fection, itself conditioned by nature. Self-styled Thomists are 
not always to blame if Barthians have seen in Aquinas an arch- 
detrayer of the Gospel of God. 

Father Hebert, of the Anglican Society of the Sacred Mission, 
tightly anxious to vindicate the rights and values of nature and 
the claims of natural law, has fallen headlong into the pit pre- 
pared by this pseudo-Thomism. For him ‘‘the work of grace is 
seen to be the restoration of the image of God in man’”’ which 
means no more than ‘‘the return of man to a truly ‘natural’ con- 
dition’ (p. 37, cf. pp. 34, 71 etc.). That man was created in 
grace and called to supernatural glory; that redemption is essen- 
tially the restoration of a condition of union with God and not 
that of ‘‘pure nature’; that grace, as such, does not completely 
reintegrate nature, though, by reconciling us with God, it imparts 
the principle of that reintegration (cf. Summa Theologica, la 
IIae. cix. 8 etc.—a point which, if more emphasised, might solve 
many ‘‘Evangelical’’ difficulties regarding Catholic teaching); 
that the primary effect of grace for the Thomist no less than for 
the Barthian is the forgiveness of sin (ibid. cxiii); that grace, 
while ontologically transforming (ibid. cx.), is eschatological in 
its very raison d’étre (ibid. cxiv.)—all this is almost entirely 
ignored in these pages. In view of the force and urgency of 
Barthian criticism it is just these points that need special 
emphasis at the present time. A right appreciation of them seems 
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to us particularly necessary for such solid foundations for a 
Christian sociology as the author seeks to lay. Moreover, as a 
number of contributors, both Catholic and Protestant, showed 
recently in an ‘‘CEcumenical’’ number of The Student World, 
they lie at the root of the differences between the Christian con- 
fessions with whose unity Fr. Hebert is so concerned. The 
Protestant objection that the Catholic Thomist doctrine of grace 
is a theologia gloriae, an anticipation of eternity, is irrelevant as a 
criticism of St. Thomas. It is not, we think, irrelevant as a 
criticism of Fr. Hebert. 

With his practical conclusions we are in general—often in en- 
thusiastic—agreement. We endorse emphatically his strictures on 
an exclusivist, sectarian, individualist, anti-social and wholly 
other-worldly interpretation of Christianity. But, as the author 
himself reminds us in the course of some excellent criticism of 
current pacifism, it is possible to be pragmatically right for the 
wrong reasons, ‘‘and mistakes in matters of principle have always 
serious effects in confusing the issue.’’ The fact that Fr. Hebert 
here prints boldly and baldly a view which is not unknown out- 
side his own communion must be our apology for taking this 
opportunity of drawing attention to its defects. Such suppressio 
veri et suggestio falsi may easily become positive heresy, and its 
invocation of St. Thomas may deceive even the elect. 

Victor Wuite, O.P. 


Know Your FaitH: A Refresher Course in the Catechism for 
Older and Younger Catholics. By Rev. E. C. Messenger, 
Ph.D. (Burns, Oates; 2s. 6d.) 

Any commentary on the Catechism to be intelligible to the 
untrained mind must state Catholic theology simply, concisely 
and accurately; and it is singularly erroneous to imagine that this 
is achieved merely by omitting abstruse points. If the point, as 
is often the case, be a pivotal one, this does not simplify but 
falsifies the argument. This is true when God’s existence is 
proved by the fact that changing beings can only be accounted 
for by one Changeless Being, completely disregarding the question 
why they can only be so accounted for. The argument is 
rendered incomplete and to that extent false. 

Inadequacies of this type are too frequent in Know Your Faith. 
Thus: by original sin man was reduced to a state of nature—no 
distinction between status naturae purae and status naturae 
lapsae. The Hypostatic Union is a fact, but no explanation 
how. Catholics should learn something about Holy Orders—but 
their commentary on the Catechism offers them no help. 

These are a few examples of the startling inadequacy which 
renders the arguments of Know Your Faith vulnerable to the 
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ruthless reasoning of any intelligent boy of ten years old. It 
cannot be excused on the plea of economy of space or words—no 
argument may be falsified for lack of space: and in any case 
room is found in the last chapter for discussion of minor details of 
Death, Judgement, Hell and Heaven much less certain than the 
great dogmas of faith which are denuded of half their reason- 
ableness. 

Finally non-Catholics are patronized, and this irritates. They 
are unfortunate people whose intellectual powers are to be pitied 
for following false doctrines: at the same time the reasons for 
Papal Supremacy are so clear that “‘it is difficult to understand 
how Protestants fail to see it’’! 

At the best this book, for 2s. 6d., gives, with a few unsatis- 
factory explanations, part of what the Catechism gives for 2d.— 
or is it 1d.? 

GERARD MeEatH, O.P. 


I GivE Gtory. A Book for the Sick, By the Abbé Henri 
Perreyve. Translated by M. G, Chadwick. (Sands; 3s. 6d.) 

In spite of its somewhat obscure title, taken presumably from 
Ps. civ., 7, this book for the sick is a resumé of reflections by 
an author, who himself, as a young priest, had the misfortune 
to go through a long, tedious illness from which, however, he 
gradually recovered. 

There are some thirty short readings on the spiritual life as 
led in such circumstances, applicable only to an invalid living 
at home or in a private nursing home conducted by members 
of religious congregations. The pressure of general routine in 
a public hospital and its whole milieu would hardly lend them- 
selves to reflections of this kind, For its limited purpose, there- 
fore, this book is admirably adapted, though naturally enough 
it contains little or nothing suitable to an invalid whose illness is 
likely to terminate fatally. The chapters are indeed very varied, 
some very short, and take the reader through all the phases of 
a long and tedious illness. They are also exceedingly practical, 
e.g., On Waking Up in the Morning to begin another day. The 
longest chapter is Mass from a Sick Bed, by which one can 
accompany the Holy Sacrifice spiritually in one’s own room, 
when able to do so, and thus gain much consolation and merit. 
Our Own Room provides much thought on the apparent loneli- 
ness and seclusion, as can be expected in the case of one who 
must be so much alone, Then we have chapters on the attitude 
of the sick person towards The Priest, The Doctor and even to 
Medicine. On Reading the author remarks very wisely: ‘‘I 
should like you to read amusing books,’’ and we may add 
interesting books. ‘‘They help to chase away sadness and 
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weariness,’’ they raise your spirits and tend to make your courage 
a gay virtue. 

Admirable, too, is the advice on Visits from Friends, whose 
calling at certain hours may not be convenient. But we think 
that the most suggestive thoughts will be found in readings 
devoted to Solitude and Night with all their weary long-drawn- 
out hours of endurance, because these subjects are so truly 
recognized and feared by all invalids. The chapters on Prayers 
on Convalescence and Life once more, when return to health is 
yet more speedy, give cheerful words of encouragement in God’s 
service. 

It is sufficient, where all is so good, to have mentioned the 
trend of a few thoughts for those to whom the book should 
prove a rich storehouse from which to draw on the slow journey 
towards recovery from a serious illness, The translation is well 
done and runs as easily as if the original were written in our own 


language. Joun Dominic RoussELLe, O.P. 


Tue Oxrorp Groups. By Maisie Ward. (Sheed & Ward; Is.) 

Of all the requirements for winning others to the Truth, the 
first are sympathy and understanding. Without them contro- 
versy is useless; with them controversy may often be dispensed 
with. This booklet, coming from one so well versed in Catholic 
Evidence, who has also attended Group meetings, is far removed 
from mere controversy: generous, it seeks to recognise to the full 
the good where it exists, and so lays more certain finger on short- 
comings. This apostolic spirit is to be commended, for it is the 
touch that heals. 

The writer does not intend to give the history of the movement, 
but simply an evaluation, based on her own personal observations. 
She sees in the Group both a challenge and an opportunity for 
Catholics: a challenge, in that ‘‘with a very imperfect equip- 
ment, it is doing at the moment for large numbers of people what 
we ourselves ought to be doing’’; an opportunity, in that the 
acceptance of sincere belief in God’s guidance and the continuous 
attempt to put it into practice should lead many from imperfect 
truth to the fullness and perfection of Catholicism. The writer’s 
impression however, that most, both of the leaders and the rank 
and file, have open minds towards the Church, is perhaps unduly 
optimistic. One member who announced his intention of be- 
coming a Catholic was informed by Dr. Buchan that “‘it was all 
most unguided.’’ 

The book is a stimulating one, if only it makes us say with the 
writer: ‘‘What are we doing, who have the full stream of Catholic 
life and Catholic light, to distribute these waters over a thirsty 


world?’”’ Peter WuiteEstTone, O.P. 
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CHRISTIAN SOCIOLOGY 


LA REFORME DE L’ETaT. (Editions ‘‘Orientations’’—Collége 
Philosophique de La Sarte, Huy—Belgium. 15 B.frs.) 
CHRISTIAN FAITH AND THE MODERN STATE. An (Ecumenical 
Approach. By Nils Ehrenstrém. (S.C.M. Press, 6s.) 

Two books on a Christian orientation to the problems of the 
modern State. Both books represent a quite special school of 
thought in their own sphere, and both represent it very well. The 
Belgian book is a collection of papers by eight prominent Catholic 
social thinkers and writers, French and Belgian, including three 
priests (two Dominicans), and is the report of the (second) annual 
week of Social Studies held at the House of Studies of the 
(Walloon) Belgian Dominican Fathers in 1936. The 1935 report 
was published under the title Le Corporatisme, and this is a 
sequel. The second book is a study of the attitude of the various 
Christian bodies to the modern State, an investigation of the 
definition (if any) of a Christian Social Ethic according to the 
various creeds. It was to have been published for the Oxford 
Conference, and the whole approach is ‘‘cecumenical,’’ i.e., not 
attempting to synthesise divergent Christian opinion, but to 
exchange thought ‘‘with reference to the distinctive mission of 
the one universal Church in the world to-day’’ (p. 25). The 
author therefore states each view fairly and fully, and betrays 
adhesion to none. 

Both books start with a problem. Society has changed, the 
power of the State has changed, relation to authority has 
changed. New problems have arisen under the pressure of 
history to confront the Christian. 

At La Sarte all were agreed that the present mechanism of the 
State, especially in France, was inadequate, hence La réforme de 
l’Etat. ‘‘The most interesting papers,’’ says P. Rutten in the 
introduction, ‘‘are those in which men, who are both men of 
study and men of action, explain their schemes for grafting into 
the modern State a corporative system’’ (p. 6). M. Coquelle- 
Viance desires to see society restored to its wholeness, its fulness 
of activity, hierarchically ordered under a supreme power. He 
echoes La Tour du Pin in holding that the political function of 
the people is not to govern (this is a myth and a deception), 
but through its professional corporations to control (p. 48). And 
the ‘‘prince’’ or supreme authority must be quite detached from 
the people and their corporations. For M. Coquelle-Viance, 
a parliamentary ‘‘régime d’opinion’’ is a hopeless obstacle to 
the reconstitution of society. M. Prélot, however, after a very 
interesting historical sketch of the French Parliament, would 
have it not abolished, but modified, liberated from the money- 
power, freed from administrative and technical duties it is in- 
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competent to discharge, and co-ordinated with a corporative 
hierarchy. P. Renard insists on a gradual reconstruction of the 
existing order, and sees the whole problem as an adjustment 
between the State (‘‘le construit’’) and the Nation (‘‘le donné’’). 
He invokes as examples (not models) of a natural growth the 
English and the Swiss democracies. P. Arendt explains how a 
stable Government can intervene economically, aided by a 
Parliament for control only and by Consultative Committees re- 
presenting the professions. M. Laloire provides an account of 
the various interpretations of the idea of the Corporative State, 
and studies the possibility of their application. Lastly M. Paul 
Chanson and M. Coquelle-Viance explain more fully the depen- 
dence of their doctrine of the ‘‘Libertés Corporatives’’ on La Tour 
du Pin, who alone at the end of the last century fully saw the 
practical possibilities of a Christian corporatism, and the dangers 
of liberalism and capitalism (p. 131). The book is an interesting 
collection and well-documented, and it is good to have a concise 
presentation of the thought of these writers. 

Mr. Ehrenstrém, after explaining the cecumenical standpoint, 
starts with the Catholic view of the State. It is well presented, 
with constant reference to the Encyclicals. The whole Thomist 
conception of the natural law, the hierarchy of being and its 
perfection not destruction by Grace is given as the foundation 
for social and political thought, with the subjection of everything 
to the service of God—the end of the Church thus determining the 
end of the State. The chapters on Orthodoxy and Anglicanism 
are brief owing to lack of definite doctrine: Orthodoxy inclining 
to a sort of tragic dualism in the world, and Anglicanism contenting 
itself usually with a definition of a practical modus vivendi. Then 
there is a long and good chapter on modern Continental Pro- 
testantism, with its Theologie der Ordnungen, and re-awakening 
to the ideals of the Reformers, communion with God through 
Faith making man truly personal and truly social, etc. The 
main exponents quoted are Gogarten, Hirsch, Barth and 
Brunner. There follows a focussing of Lutheran opinion, and of 
Calvinist views. By way of conclusion (though there is really 
no conclusion, but a statement of the urgency and the hope of a 
solution) there is a sorting out of the problems raised: the limits 
and functions of the State, the attitude of a Christian, the right 
use of force, the problems of peace and justice. 

The book is a store of information: the explanation of the 
points of view are as lucid as their diversity will allow, and the 
impression is vivid of the turmoil of earnest discussion at the 
present time, from which it is hoped true spiritual principles will 
emerge. The footnote-bibliographies are excellent. The infor- 
mation and documentation will be greatly appreciated by the 
Catholic student, though the hopes of cecumenical unity seem 
rather bewildering. SEBASTIAN BuLLouGH, O.P. 
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L’EGLISE ET LA QUESTION SOCIALE par R. G. Renard, O.P. 
(Editions du Cerf; 15 frs.) 
Le PAPE ET LE COMMUNISME par Mgr. Paul Richaud (Lumiére 
Ouvriére). (Desclée de Brouwer; pp. 164, n.p.) 

CREATIVE REVOLUTION. By J. F. T. Prince. (Coldwell; 6s. 6d.) 

Father Renard complains justly of the academic dullness of 
most Catholic social literature: ‘‘Too often are our programmes 
presented—not with too much intelligence—but with intelligence 
that lacks fire.’’ We wish it could be said that his own book was 
a striking exception; but his efforts at a bright conversational 
style and his periodical excursions into lyricism may seem to 
English taste too artificial to be altogether successful. The 
wrapper, though genteel and inoffensive, compares unfavourably 
in attractiveness with corresponding Communist products. But 
the matter is, on the whole, good. Particularly valuable and 
opportune is the opening treatment of the methodology of Christian 
sociology: here the encyclicals are put into their proper place 
among the sources, a place as important if less spectacular than 
that assigned them in some current Catholic revolutionary 
rhetoric. Good, too, are the critical chapters on Individualism 
and Socialism which follow. The more constructive chapter on 
Work is satisfactory if not exhaustive. Less satisfactory is the 
chapter on Property. The author’s unsubstantiated (and in- 
sufficiently elaborated) assumption that ‘“‘le fondement philo- 
sophique et théologique de la propriété n’est pas le travail, mais 
la disposition providentielle du monde’’ may be compared with 
the closely reasoned thesis of Fr. Horvath, O.P., that ‘‘die 
Wirkursache des Eigentumsrecht ist nach Thomas die Arbeit.’’! 
The safeguarding of legitimate property-rights acquired through 
heredity does not seem to us to involve (as Fr. Renard seems to 
suppose) the rejection of this fundamental principle, and the 
concept of property as ‘‘the extension of personality’’—which 
Fr. Renard enthusiastically preaches—seems to us meaningless 
unless this principle be accepted and asserted. Moreover, to 
appeal to ‘‘providential disposition’’ is to shirk the real problem 
by transferring it into another plane of causality, besides blurring 
the distinction between legitimate and illegitimate dominium and 
encouraging a pseudo-pious acquiescence in any iniquitous 
economic status quo. The author’s persistence in regarding work 
and property as two independent (instead of closely interdepen- 
dent) ‘‘pivots’’ of Catholic social teaching colours his subsequent 
critique of capitalism. The distinction between capitalism and 
the abuse of capitalism (by the subordination of work to finance) 
is valid and necessary, but Fr. Renard overlooks the fact that 





1 Eigentumsrecht nach dem hl. Thomas von Aquin, (Moser, Graz, 
1929.). 
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capitalism of its inherent nature and dynamism, and not merely 
owing to the wickedness of capitalists, leads necessarily to that 
abuse. The book concludes with a good statement of the Cor- 
porate Order suggested by the encyclicals. 

Mer. Richaud is Bishop of Irenopolis. His book is a com- 
mentary, with complete text, on the encyclical Divinit Redemp- 
toris. Ingeniously, Marx, Engels and Lenin are called in to do 
most of the commenting. For Mgr. Richaud manifests a thorough 
acquaintance with the ‘‘Marxist Scriptures’’ and knows how 
to use them with effect. The result gives the lie to the assertion 
that Pius XI does not know what he is talking about when he 
speaks of Communism, and reveals the fact that the encyclical 
is a penetrating and just estimate of Communist theory and 
practice. 

Of Fr. Prince’s book it is difficult to write unextravagantly. Here, 
it is true, there is no attempt at a methodical exposition of Christian 
social teaching, but there is a rare sense of the drama of the 
Christian revolution, of its inner significance and implications, 
combined with a first-hand knowledge and shrewd understanding 
of Russian and non-Russian Communism. Moreover, Fr. Prince 
is a master of language, of the succinct, telling apothegm, of the 
brilliant, illuminating paradox. Even his trite generalisations—of 
which there are perhaps too many—succeed in carrying convic- 
tion. We could quote indefinitely, but we leave readers to possess 
this book for themselves. It is no substitute for the textbook, but 
it is the most inspiring introduction to the subject in English: it 
gives the necessary apéritif for more solid and less tasty meals as 
well as the needed spur to self-sacrificial action. Fr. Prince com- 


bines intelligence with fire. 
Victor Wuite, O.P. 


RELIGION IN SociAL AcTION. By Maurice B. Reckitt. (John 
Heritage: The Unicorn Press; 3s. 6d.) 

The framework within which the personal and social life of 
man is lived properly concerns those who claim to know man’s 
destiny. That framework is the object of social action. We 
Christians hold, with varying degrees of certainty, that the frame- 
work provided by the new ruling forces of contemporary life is 
a framework we cannot tolerate. We are ‘‘imprisoned in an 
essentially false—and therefore evil—situation’’ (p. 14). This 
situation is the fruit of the post-Christian secularist civilization. 
“‘Europe is, for the first time since Constantine, more or less 
consciously adjusting itself to a mood which is post-Christian, 
either in striving after an impossible attempt to live on spasmodic 
and waning impulses derived from a Faith to which it has no 
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longer the will to rise, or in essaying its formulations of worship- 
ful ideas from which it can replenish its wasting energies’ (p. 41). 
If the Christian religion were once again to direct the framing of 
a social order, the process would be a social “‘revolution.’’ At 
present a vast amount of Christian activity is First Aid Work. 
Where secularism is triumphant and where social reconstruction 
is a constant compromise between a moribund Christian con- 
ventionality and a desire to be ‘“‘to-to-date,’’ Christians are per- 
mitted to do salvage work; but at the first sign of real Christian 
social action opposition would flash out. In certain countries 
where social reconstruction has been deliberately undertaken in 
the light of ‘‘the new formulations of worshipful ideas,’’ frank 
and brutal opposition has been meted out to Christianity, and 
the Church is beginning once again to burrow into the roots of 
society. Also outside the “‘persecution zones,’’ there is urgent 
need for a deeper and as far as possible widespread under- 
standing of the nature of religious social action. Mr. Reckitt’s 
book is a worthy and worthwhile contribution to the literature 
that we must have. In our effort ‘‘to see, to judge and to act,’’ 
such a book, concerned with the realities of the present situation, 
should be widely circulated. The body of Christians has lost 
the tradition of social thinking. The Church has spent several 
centuries outside the formative currents of social life. The social 
sense is dormant. Doubtless, its awakening will stir up trouble 
but if it continues longer in its present state the troubles of the 
future will be more. “y. An age which is complacent about 
birth-control naturally  ases to be interested in the future. Mr. 
Reckitt is complacent about nothing. 

On one or two heads he offers material for discussion. He 
accepts too readily the novel claim of the ‘‘new men’’ that we 
are in an age of Plenty and that it is likely to go on for generation 
unto generation. In the constructive chapters on the action of 
the Church, he becomes for the first time somewhat vague. The 
Anglican conception of the Church—‘‘and this does not mean 
only a few leaders, but intelligent Christians however organised’’ 
(p. 147)—lacks the concrete, personal reality which gives to 
Catholic Action, to which he points with approval but with little 
understanding, the tremendous vitality without which religion in 
social action will never regain society to Christ. 

CEOLFRID Heron, O.P. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


INSURRECTION versus RESURRECTION. (The Wilfrid Wards and 
the Transition II.) By Maisie Ward. (Sheed & Ward; 15s.) 
In this second volume of her biography of Mr. and Mrs. Wilfrid 
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Ward Mrs. Sheed has provided us with a most remarkable and 
candid study of Catholicism in England during the first fourteen 
years of the present century. A mass of material has been sorted 
and re-sorted, and judgment and care have been exercised in the 
presentation of her father’s papers. In consequence a singularly 
clear impression of Wilfrid Ward is conveyed. He appears as a 
pivotal figure in the life of his period and his characteristics come 
vividly before the reader: his profoundly religious outlook; his 
absorbed and sometimes tiring devotion to the memory of the 
Cardinal; his unassailable position. He was primarily Newman’s 
biographer and it was his life work to be the residuary legatee of 
Newman's thought. 


The author has wisely decided to describe her father’s life 
against the background of the Catholic thought of his time, and 
her most valuable chapters are those which possess this wider 
interest. Her first chapter on the position of Catholics at the close 
of the nineteenth century is balanced and convincing, and she 
shows acumen in her discussion of the significance of de Maistre. 
As the book develops the personality of Wilfrid Ward emerges 
very distinctly. ‘‘I spent yesterday afternoon,’’ he wrote in a 
letter quoted on p. 54, ‘“‘with Professor Dowden, the great 
Shakespearean. I felt towards him as so many people feel towards 
me—dislike of himself but the greatest interest in his mind.’’ 


It is an attractive idea to think of the life of the Wards against 
the background described in ‘‘Lotus days’’; the house at Dorking 
with its garden and its lawn and the little wood and the great 
clumps of azaleas and bamboos. How very faithfully the little 
jests of the period are recalled for us and the character of Mr. S. 
D. Collingwood, who described himself as Ward’s scriba privatus 
and wrote to thank Mrs. Ward in these terms for putting him in 
a novel. ‘‘My pertinacious tailor has actually sent in my bill 
addressed to ‘Henry Dacre, c/o Messrs. John Lane.’ How literary 
the middle classes are getting.’’ With the same clarity the jests 
about the Gold Sticks at King Edward’s Coronation are recounted 
for us and the foundation of the Westminster Catholic Dining 
Society. 

That part of the book which will awaken the most serious 
interest is the long section dealing with the Modernists. Mrs. 
Sheed is both candid and fair and the description of the impres- 
sion made upon the Ward circle by Cardinals Vaughan and 
Bourne is singularly illuminating. It is difficult to read these 
pages without an increase of sympathy for the latter prelate. The 
ninth and tenth chapters, which are concerned with Modernism, 
are among the best in the whole book. Here the author’s judg- 
ment is singularly discerning and her analysis of Father Tyrrell’s 
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position adds to our knowledge of the last years of his life in the 
Society. One or two of his letters printed here will, however, be 
misunderstood unless they are read in the light of his nerve- 
wracked and apocalyptic vision of a Catholicism from which 
he would never be excluded. 

It must be said on the other hand that the author’s treatment 
of von Hiigel is less happy. He occupies an altogether dispro- 
portionate place in a life of Wilfrid Ward and there is no parity 
between the Baron’s serene mind with the unreluctant sweep of 
his ideas and the tribulations of the Dublin Review. He had no 
capacity for grasping those details of the concrete situation which 
seem never to have been absent from Ward’s mind and corres- 
pondence. Wilfrid Ward had his own inevitable and distin- 
guished place in the Vaughan and post-Vaughan Catholic milieu. 
The Baron’s position was very different. ‘‘He had,’’ writes Mrs. 
Sheed, ‘‘but little of the mental alleviation and relief from strain 
that social life brings.’’ This is justly observed. Bound to Rome 
in the last resort as was von Hiigel, his magnanimous and un- 
anchored mind was freed from the pressure of society. 

Among the lesser figures in the author’s gallery the sketch of 
Monsignor Umberto Benigni has a singular interest. It is not 
difficult to imagine how the situation in England .iust have 
appeared to this prelate. Insurrection versus Resurrection in fact 
abounds in remarkable or delightful glimpses of the Catholic life 
of the early part of this century. It has a completeness to which 
no other work on Catholicism in England in the last generation 
can aspire. It is to be hoped that many readers will penetrate 
past the unwise sensationalism of the title to this account. In 
one respect the book’s arrangement is unfortunate. Both in this 
volume and in The Wilfrid Wards and the Transition much space 
is given to Mrs. Wilfrid Ward as one would expect in a joint 
biography. The author has built up a very sympathetic and 
attractive impression of her mother’s character, but this could 
have been contained much more simply and effectively in a 
separate memoir. It is difficult to keep it in proper focus in the 
midst of the diverse subject matter of this large book. 

As a picture of a family and its circle Mrs. Sheed’s two volumes 
are very memorable. They will have a permanent value for all 
students of the religious development of the period. Throughout 
the book the reader is aware of Wilfrid Ward’s profound integrity 
of thought. ‘‘As,’’ wrote his wife, “‘he had strengthened the 
faith of others during life, he opened to us at the end a vision of 
daylight clearness. His vocation was an intellectual vocation, 
and it was by absolutely honest use of his intellectual powers that 
he had to make his way.”’ 

Davip MATHEW. 
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Utopia by St. Thomas More. Edited by Mgr. P. Hallett. Fore- 
word by Lord Russell of Killowen. (Burns, Oates; 6s.) 


THE PLACE OF St. THoMAS MorRE IN ENGLISH LITERATURE AND 
History. By R. W. Chambers. (Longmans; 5s.) 


Until quite recently many people thought that Utopia would 
prevent More’s canonisation. They generally thought of it either 
as a rather peculiar joke or as a serious work which More was 
afterwards sorry to have written. Or, like Sir James Mackintosh, 
they combined the two views and said that the matters of the 
Utopia ranged from ‘‘the frontiers of serious and entire belief” 
to ‘‘wild paradoxes’ and “‘the exercises of ingenuity.’’ These 
views still persist although they involve their tenants in consider- 
able difficulties, and although Professor Chambers has supplied 
a far better. But their appearance in the ‘‘first Catholic 
edition of the Utopia in modern times’’ is surprising, especially 
after an introduction by Lord Russell of Killowen which ex- 
presses the new view clearly: ‘“‘In truth St. Thomas More is 
engaged in depicting a community which, though possessing 
some kind, or indeed many kinds, of religious views, is a non- 
Christian community which had not the advantage and guidance 
of the Catholic Faith.’’ And everything in Utopia fits in with 
this idea that the point of More’s invention is that it is pagan. 
Take for example that country’s fond and foolish way of choosing 
wives and husbands: ‘‘A sad and honest matron showeth the 
woman, be she maid or widow, naked to the wooer. And like- 
wise a sage and discreet man exhibeteth the wooer naked to the 
woman’’—a custom which they justified by analogy of buying 
a colt, whom you examine all over beforehand, lest there ‘‘be hid 
some gall or sore.’’ This surely is logical behaviour in a people 
who, knowing nothing of the supernatural effects of the sacra- 
ments, regarded man as a super-beast. 

The attitude of Mgr. Hallett towards this all-important question 
is puzzling. He seems to accept Chambers’ theory, but he also 
quotes Mackintosh with entire approval as his last word on the 
subject and devotes a great deal of his editorial space to deciding 
when More was serious and when frivolous. He admits that 
Utopia is a work of fiction, but does not hesitate to take the 
opinions of King Utopus as More’s own whenever they seem 
sensible. This surely is not entirely consistent. Utopia is 
obviously a work of imagination about an imaginary pagan 
people, and like all works of imagination it is at the same time 
entirely serious and entirely frivolous. But though its people 
are as unreal as the Yahoos, like Gulliver’s Travels it serves a 
devotional purpose. It makes us value the gifts of revelation 
more by showing us how stupidly the Utopians, the best of 
pagans, often acted without it; it makes us ashamed of having, 
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in spite of our advantages, often fallen far short of theirstandards. 
It is better to let Utopus have an independent existence than to 
interpret him sometimes as More’s mouthpiece and sometimes 
not. Naturally the two sometimes agreed, but their points of 
view were as different as those of Plato and Bonaventura. 

In his new book Professor Chambers blends entertainment 
and sound scholarship delightfully. The most generally interest- 
ing part of it is perhaps the elaboration and defence of 
his conception of More’s attitude to ‘‘the Henrician tyranny.’’ 
Here he has strengthened and enlarged the arguments put 
forward in his Thomas More. One feels less certain of his 
claim of a place for More among the great masters of English 
literature. In More may be detected two styles, the typically 
English style in the tradition of Hilton’s Scale of Perfection and 
Atkynson’s translation of the Imitatio Christi, and the grand 
style which looks forward to Hooker. His grand style seems to 
me to have historical rather than intrinsic merit; at least it is 
obviously clumsier and less fluent and musical than that of most 
of those who wrote it after him. His colloquial style is excellent, 
but scarcely superior to that of some of his predecessors. (He 
seems, for instance, inferior to Malory in music and grace.) But 
what a lovely style this is! In the words of Somerset Maughan, 
it is ‘‘neither ponderous, flowery nor oratorical. It smacks of 
the English soil.’’ 

G. S. SAYER. 


An INTRODUCTION To Locic. By Jacques Maritain. (Sheed & 
Ward; 8s. 6d.) 


Many years ago M. Maritain planned his Eléments de Philo- 
sophie, a manual of scholastic philosophy to appear in several 
parts. His general outline promised well. Since the conception 
of this admirable work, two parts only have appeared: his 
Introduction générale a la Philosophie, a useful propedeutic to 
the whole work, translated a few years ago by E. I. Watkin; the 
second part, viz., his Petite Logique was published over fifteen 
years ago. It is now given to us in an English version (of the 
8th edition) under the title An Introduction to Logic. In M. 
Maritain’s original plan his Grande Logique and his Critique were 
to have followed soon after, and together these three books would 
have formed a complete treatise on Logic. In adopting the 
division into Formal and Material Logic he followed the normal 
traditional method, but he proposed a highly important redis- 
tribution of matter. Rightly, he intended withdrawing from 
Material Logic, genera!ly in so many scholastic manuals a hybrid 
of Metaphysics and Psychology, certain metaphysical questions 
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(e.g., that of universals) usually, but wrongly, discussed therein. 
His Formal Logic, too, was shorn of much extraneous matter. 
This general plan as he outlined it in his introductory volume 
had much to be said for it. But unfortunately his Eléments de 
Philosophie stops short at his Petite Logique or Formal Logic. 
Consequently his logical treatise as it stands now is necessarily 
incomplete and insufficient. There is much valuable matter to 
be found in this book, e.g., his excellent treatment of extension 
and comprehension, and his lucid analysis of the logical pro- 
position, to mention only two points. Yet, without its comple- 
mentary volumes its usefulness to the modern student, who has 
to face a modern Logic, is halved; whilst as a manual for begin- 
ners, which is what this Introduction seems to be, it is naturally 
inadequate. One does not wish to criticise adversely what is a 
remarkably clear analysis of certain parts of the traditional logic, 
but rather to regret that circumstances have prevented the author 
from completing the work. May one hope that he may yet 
accomplish this? The translation is painstaking and accurate 
but not inspiring. 
KENNETH WyYKEHAM-GEORGE, O.P. 


NOTICES 


Wuy Gop CREATED THE WorRLD. By J. Stufler, S.J. Trans- 
lated by E. F. Sutcliffe, S.J. (Stanbrook Abbey; 2s, 6d.) 
The Vatican Council definition that the world was created for 
the glory of God could be misunderstood to mean that God 
was actuated by motives of self-interest. The key to its true 
meaning is found in the teaching of St. Thomas that God 
created all things for Himself and primarily out of love for 
His own perfection, not to enrich that perfection or to gain 
any kind of advantage, but to give outward expression to His 
love by communicating to creatures of His perfection accord- 
ing to their capacity, so that they might reflect some far-off 
image of Himself—multiplying, so to say, the Divine Perfection 
in created finite images. This doctrine has a key-position in the 
Thomistic synthesis; St. Thomas uses it to explain the multi- 
plicity of created things, the Divine permission of evil, and the 
privileged position of rational beings. 

The present short but thorough and well-documented study, 
now made available to English readers, first appeared in 1917 
as an article in the Zettschnift fiir Katholische Theologie. It is 
written in a somewhat technical style, and makes stiff reading, 
but it will repay study. 

B. O’D. 
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NOTICES 


A TEXTBOOK OF Logic. By Sylvester J. Hartman, C.PP-.S. 
(American Book Co; $ 2.50.) 

This is an interesting and refreshing book. In the first place 
it is confined to Logic and does not bring in anything which at 
best could only be described as a philosophy of Logic. In the 
second place, though it is conservatively Aristotelian and 
Scholastic, it gives some attention to recent developments in the 
science, and this is very necessary in a manual which is meant to 
be used by students confronted by modern advances in the 
various sciences. So many scholastic Logic manuals, even those 
that are continually appearing to-day, are dull and unimagina- 
tive, not profiting from new contribution to knowledge, and 
repeating the stock examples with montonous and boring 
regularity. Fr. Hartman’s book is certainly never dull, and his 
examples, which are so important to a beginner, are numerous, 
original and illuminating. His section on scientific method, 
though naturally introductory in character, is excellent. é 

K. W.-G. 


HYMNS TO THE CHURCH. By Gertrud von le Fort, translated into 
English by Margaret Chanler. (Sheed & Ward; 3s. 6d.) 
Gertrud von le Fort is chiefly appreciated in England for her 
historical novels, especially for The Veil of Veronica: but in 
Germany her poetry is thought her most valuable achievement. 


And rightly, as this translation of Hymnen an die Kirche shows. 
It consists of a cycle of poems on the greater feasts of the Litur- 
gical Year, followed by a few on The Last Things, and preceded 
by short sections on Return to the Church, The Holiness of the 
Church and The Prayers of the Church. The matter is realistic 
and yet thrillingly romantic: the style homely and yet exalted. 
The Church is here both the Mystical Body and the practical 
organisation: loving and lovable, yet awful and a _task- 
master harder than the Pharoahs. Mrs. Chanler’s translation is 
fully worthy of her original; indeed her free-verse seems to me 
to be some of the best of modern times. The technique is like 
that of the psalms—liberal use is made of antithesis and 
parallelism to supply the rhythm and formal quality so often 
lacking in the mode— 

“Lord, a dream of thee lies on my soul, but I cannot reach thee 

for all my gates are barred! 

I am beseiged as by armies, I am locked in my everlasting 

solitude.’’ 

Nor does the verse often sink below the standard of these—the 
opening lines. Hymns to the Church is indeed one of those rare 
books of poetry which do not mock the extravagance of the 
publisher’s blurb. TT 
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BLACKFRIARS 


INTERCESSIONS. Poems by Denis Devlin. (Europa Press; 
3s. 6d.) 

Readers of Ireland To-day will have met Mr. Devlin in its 
November issue. There is seriousness without solemnity in his 
verse; an assurance of technique, in the use of sound and, for the 
most part, of rhythm; a wealth of imagery and the ability to find 
it everywhere: the suave caresses of the wind padding noiseless 
like a cat; the Winged Victory, with clothes whirring about her 
knees like grouse rising; bushes winking with brown birdwings, 
and sleepy benches spreading their knees and presenting drowsy 
laps to the sun; flocks of aeroplanes grazing at stall across the 
Spring prairies of the sky; hands like shrinking linen that 
deprecate the state of affairs; printing presses tossing their tresses 
with steel arms; fireflies of gentle thoughts breathed through 
gnarled thorntree nerves. From the forthright Bacchanal song 
of revolt one would like to quote much, for its colour, its vigour 
of rhythm and sound and thought and feeling; from others too. 
The poems are not easy reading always; they repay concen- 
tration. G. V. 


THE WEATHER VANES OF NORFOLK AND NorRwIcuH. By C. J. W. 
Messent, A.R.I.B.A., (Norwich; Fletcher & Son; 3s. 6d.). 

This, as the author tells us, is “‘the very first book ever to 
have been published on Weather Vanes.”’ Few of those illus- 
trated are of any reasonable antiquity—presumably they are not 
long-lived—but part of one, the cock itself, at Emneth is still 
going round with the wind, though the vane itself is quite 
modern. Perhaps the most whimsical example is the birch- 
rod over the village school at Rougham. This is the author's 
sixth work on East Anglian architecture, several of which have 
been reviewed in BLACKFRIARS, and is a very welcome addition. 


Love 1n Action. By the Right Reverend Francis Underhill, 
D.D. (Church Literature Association; wrapper Is., cloth 
2s.) 

Many besides members of his own communion should be 
grateful to the Anglican Bishop of Bath and Wells for this Lovers’ 
Handbook. The theology is occasionally misty (e.g., p. 64— 
‘Does God suffer? Who knows?’’) but the outlook is tho- 
roughly Christian, and the knowledge of the human heart 
sympathetic and profound. All is written with simplicity and 
directness. It shows, without priggishness or religiosity, how the 
spirit and love of Christ may be made to pervade human relation- 
ships, both inside and outside of marriage, in friendships, in 
enmities, and in everyday contacts. H. G. 
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NOTICES 


THE SHROPSHIRE RACKET. By Stephen L. Robertson; drawings 
by Thomas Derrick. (Sheed & Ward; 3s. 6d.) 

“No A. E. H. it will not do.’’ It is a reductio ad absurdum 
(perhaps a little cruel), with a fatherly admonition at the end and 
a perfect antidote to any depression caused by The Shropshire 
Lad. They, both author and artist, suggest to A. E. H. that 
there may be another kind of victory than merely stoical in- 
difference to a vulgar fate. The drawings are all good and nearly 


always funny. W. H. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


BROADWATER Press (Welwyn): Winged Chariots (Poems), Dom 
Ambrose Agius, O.S.B., (3s. 6d.) 

Burns Oates: The Church and Reunion, Vincent McNabb, O.P. (6s.); 
The Catholic Church in Modern Scotland, Peter F. Anson (7s. 6d.); 
The Catholic Doctor, A. Bonnar, O.F.M., D.D. (7s. 6d.); The 
White Fathers in Africa, Donald Attwater (2s. 6d.); The English 
Dominicans, Bede Jarrett, O.P., revised and abridged by Walter 
Gumbley, O.P., F.R.Hist.S. (5s.); My Yoke is Sweet, John 
Kearney, C.S.Sp. (6s.); The Life of the Venerable Francis Liber- 
mann, G. Lee, C.S.Sp. (6s.); The Catholic Who’s Who (6s.); The 
Catholic Directory (3s. 6d.). 

CaTHOLic Socrat Gui_p (Oxford): A Code of International Ethics., pre- 
pared by the International Union of Social Studies (1s.) A Cath- 
olic Looks at the League, John Eppstein (2d.). 

CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF AMERICA (Washington D.C.): Pierre d’Ailly - 
and the Council of Constance, John P. McGowan, C.M. (100 pp., 
n.p.). 

CITE Cunaranse (Brussels): Traité de l’amitié spirituelle, B. Aelred de 
Rievaux, (10 B.frs.). 

CLARKE: God, Man and the Church, The Spiritual Foundations of Life, 
Vladimir Solovyev, tr. Donald Attwater (5s.). 

CoLDWELL (for Bruce Publishing Co.): Creative Revolution, J. F. T. 
Prince (6s. 6d.). . 

DESCLEE RE Brouwer (Paris-Bruges): La Femme dans le Laicat, 
Adrien Garnier (15 frs.). 

EDITIONS SALVATOR (Mulhouse): La Vie en Fleur; Ce qu’une adoles- 
cente du XXe siecle doit savoir, Dr. Marguerite Csaba, adapté du 
hongrois par Marie Francoeur (15 frs.); Lecons catéchetiques sur le 
sixiéme commandement, Chan. Leopold Uhl (9 frs.); Le sainte 
Esprit, La sainte Eglise catholique, Mgr. Tihamer Toth (22 frs.). 

InstITUTO Storico DomeENiIcANo (S. Sabina, Rome): La Société des 
Fréres Perigyinants, R. Loemetz, O.P. (n.p. 

OxrorD UNIveRsITy Press: Prayer (Das Gebet), Friedrich Heiler, tr. 
Samuel McComb (6s.). 

SHEED & Warp: A Humane Psychology of Education, Jaime Castiello, 
S.J. (7s. 6d.) 


ERRATUM 
The price of Dr. Peter Ketter’s Christ and Womankind (Burns, Oates 
& Washbourne) is 18s., not 8s. as announced in our last number. 





Printed in Great Britain by Samuel Walker, Hinckley, Leicestershire, 
and published for the Proprietors by The Rolls House Publishing Co., 
Ltd., Rolls House, 2 Breams Buildings, London, E.C.4. 
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* THE TABLET, at once the oldest and newest of Catholic weeklies has made 
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